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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


URING the past week it has been generally 
Te iccngeet that the General Election will take place 

on May 30th. That date must have gone out 
from the Conservative Headquarters, for Tory candi- 
dates all over the country have been booking halls for 
May 29th. Nevertheless, an element of doubt remains. 
Whit Sunday falls on May 19th, and Whitsuntide is a 
great public holiday in Manchester, the whole week 
being largely given up to festivities, and many ware- 
houses closing down until Tuesday in the following 
week, which will be May 28th. To some extent, though 
not in the same degree, the whole of Lancashire is 
disorganized by Whitsun, and energetic representations 
are being made by Lancashire candidates as to the in- 
convenience of the proposed date. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the Government may be persuaded to revert 
to the date originally fixed for polling day, June 12th. 
(The intervening week is held to be impossible, as it is 
Derby week.) There is, however, another possibility. 
Parliament has now nothing to do except pass the 
Budget, and the Government Whips are so puzzled as 
to how to block out time that they are actually dis- 
cussing the advisability of a fortnight’s holiday at 
Easter instead of the customary week. It is therefore 
just on the cards that the date of the General Election 
may be put forward, and polling day squeezed in before 
Whitsun. 


* * * 
Marshal Foch’s extraordinary vigour of body and 
mind made it difficult to realize that he was already an 
old man when the war ended. His death, in his 
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seventy-eighth vear, will be felt as a national loss in 
Britain, though he was every inch a Frenchman. As 
Mr. Lloyd George well said on Wednesday evening, 
‘** He was a man of vision, of imagination, of courage, 
and, above all, he had that quality that appertains to 
all true greatness—he had simplicity. His labours are 
over, but the triumph he won for the liberties of man- 
kind remains.”’ 
* * * 

The League Committee of Jurists has approved a 
revised text, submitted by Mr. Elihu Root and Sir Cecil 
Hurst, for the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. In so doing, they have brought 
American adhesion to the Court within the realm of 
practical politics. The issue is so important, and so 
easily misunderstood, that it is worth a little examina- 
tion. The main obstacle to American adhesion has 
been the ** fifth reservation,’’ by which the United 
States laid it down that the Court should not entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion on any question 
** in which the United States had or claimed an in- 
terest,’’ without the consent of Washington. This claim 
was rightly rejected by the Committee of Jurists then 
sitting, on the ground that it would establish the United 
States in a privileged position among the signatory 
Powers. It has now been made clear, both by President 
Hoover and by Mr. Kellogg, that the real demand of 
the United States is not for special privileges, but for 
some formula that will put her on an equality with 
the Powers entitled to vote at meetings of the League 
Council and Assembly. Thanks, in large measure, to 
the ingenuity of Mr. Root, such a formula seems to 
have been found. 
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What is now proposed is that every request for an 
advisory opinion shall be submitted to the United 
States, and an opportunity afforded for an exchange of 
views between Washington and Geneva. A written 
objection by the United States is to have the same force 
as an adverse vote by a member of the League of 
Nations in the Council or the Assembly. If no agree- 
ment is reached, and the United States maintains its 
objection, the American Government may withdraw its 
adherence to the Protocol ** without any imputation of 
unfriendliness or unwillingness to co-operate generally 
for peace and goodwill.’ Special representatives of the 
United States will participate, on equal terms, in any 
proceedings of the Council or the Assembly, for the 
election of Judges or Deputy Judges. There appears 
to be every likelihood that this formula will be accepted 
both by the League and by the United States, thus 
carrying a long stage further that co-operation between 
Geneva and Washington on which the future of the 
world so largely depends. 

* ” * 


In addition to dealing with the American Reserva- 
tions, the Committee of Jurists has recommended that 
the number of Judges should be increased from eleven 
to fifteen, and that the Court should remain in perma- 
nent session, except for the ordinary vacations. These 
recommendations spring naturally from the unex- 
pectedly large number of cases submitted to the Court 
—the most convincing tribute to its usefulness. 
Another question, raised by Sir Cecil Hurst, proved 
more difficult of solution. The British representative 
suggested that as separate membership of the League 
had been granted to the self-governing Dominions, it 
should be made clear that, if a case involving (e.g.) 
Canadian interests were brought before the Court, the 
presence of an English judge on the bench would not 
debar a Canadian judge from taking part in the sittings. 
No agreement seems to have been reached on this ques- 
tion; but it is one that will clearly have to be decided. 

* + * 


We have never believed that the Committee of 
Experts would find it an easy matter to reach an agreed 
Reparations settlement. It was inevitable from the 
first that, as soon as the Committee came to consider 
figures, an extremely wide divergence would be re- 
vealed between the French and German standpoints; 
and it has always seemed to us very doubtful whether 
it is possible to reconcile them at this phase of con- 
flicting views as to Reparation possibilities. This diffi- 
culty has become acute this week in Paris, and so far 
no solution has been found; but as no solution was 
really to be expected except under the stimulus of the 
imminent possibility of a breakdown, the chance of a 
settlement, such as it is, remains, we think, as good 
as it has ever been. The most noteworthy feature so 
far of the discussions has been the provisional agree- 
ment to create a Bank of International Payments, which 
is designed to fill much the same roéle in the scheme of 
Reparations as that now filled by the Agent-General, 
the Transfer Committee, and the various controls of 
the Dawes plan. The idea as sketched out in the Com- 
mittee’s published Memorandum is full of the most 
interesting potentialities ; but it will be difficult to judge 
of its feasibility until more details have been supplied. 

” 7 * 


On Monday Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland introduced 
the amending Unemployment Insurance Bill, the inevit- 
ability of which was apparent when the Act which it 
amends was passed. The main purpose of the Bill is 
to suspend for a year the operation of the ** thirty con- 
tributions *’ rule, which, if it were allowed to operate, 
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would debar from unemployment benefit most of the 
** surplus *’ workers of the coal-mines and other de- 
pressed industries. Needless to say, there was no 
serious opposition to the Bill; but there were many 
well-justified strictures on the make-believe policy of 
the Government in putting the ** thirty contributions ”’ 
rule into the Act of 1927, on the ostensible assumption 
that abnormal unemployment would have disappeared 
by now, without seriously believing that this would 
happen, or doing anything to ensure that it would 
happen. The most noteworthy feature of the debate, as 
of those which took place sixteen months ago during 
the passing of the present Act, was the enlightened atti- 
tude displayed by the ** Y.M.C.A.” group of Tory 
members. Mr. Hudson urged, as Captain Macmillan 
had previously done, the importance of separating the 
finance of the relief of semi-permanent unemployment 
from that of normal unemployment, throwing the cost 
of the former on to the State, and thus reducing the 
contributions of employers and employed to a defen- 
sible actuarial basis. This is the course also advocated 
in the Liberal ** Yellow Book.”’ 
* * * 


In view of the common Ministerial claim that, 
despite the repeated raids of the Government upon the 
Road Fund, they are getting ahead with road construc- 
tion as fast as any reasonable person can expect, the 
Report of the London and Home Counties Advisory 
Committee to the Ministry of Transport is instruc- 
tive :— 

‘We cannot refrain from expressing our disappoint- 
ment that so little practical effect has been given to the 
recommendations which have been made from time to 
time, and which have been accepted by you, involving the 
construction of new roads and bridges, the carrying out 
of road widenings and improvements, and the provision 
of additional travelling facilities.”’ 

The Postmaster-General has stated on a public plat- 
form that the Treasury has always allowed him as 
much money for development as he requires. Will 
the Minister of Transport say the same? 

* * * 


The oil companies—the Anglo-American, Anglo- 
Persian, and Shell-Mex—have now issued a statement 
in response to Mr. Baldwin’s invitation to them to 
explain the increase in the price of petrol. Briefly, their 
explanation is that, ever since the end of 1927, British 
consumers have been paying prices below ‘* world 
prices *’ for petrol, owing to the competition of Russia, 
and that ** it was not until the end of February, 1929, 
that arrangements were reached which terminated the 
* price-war’ . . . thereby permitting a return towards 
that world-level of prices which in the long run is 
essential to the maintenance of supplies for the British 
market.’’ The statement then goes rather elaborately 
into the conditions which govern world-prices and dis- 
tribution costs, and reaches the conclusion that the 
average price per gallon realized by the companies is 
1s. 1}d. in the London zone and 1s. 2d. in the English 
provinces, as against a total cost of 1s. 2d. per gallon. 
This conclusion would seem to imply that a further 
increase in price may be necessary if the companies are 
to continue to pay dividends. It is upon the financial 
side of the business that the public would like further 
information. What did the price-war cost the com- 
panies, and how do they manage to live on the philan- 
thropic work which they show themselves to be doing ? 
One explanation is obviously that only the Anglo- 
American draws its supplies from the area to which 
these costs apply. The issue of an explanatory state- 
ment is a new and welcome development, but further 
supplementary information seems to be required. 
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The question of naval promotion, raised by Com- 
mander Kenworthy when the supply vote for officers 
and men was before the House, is an important one. 
Unfortunately, Commander Kenworthy was only able 
to raise one aspect of the question—the promotion of 
mates—although he did refer to the whole issue in the 
course of his remarks. The root of the matter is that 
the present system of promoting officers by selection 
has degenerated into one of pure patronage, and is the 
source of many grave injustices. If an officer has served 
continuously for many years without incurring serious 
censure, he ought surely to be assured of promotion 
up to the rank of post-captain, provided that the posts 
to which he is appointed are subject to severe scrutiny, 
and that adequate opportunity for more rapid promo- 
tion is given to men of greater ability. At present, no 
officer afloat has the smallest assurance of promotion 
for conscientious and honourable service. If a list were 
made of officers who have been passed over during the 
last ten years, with their records of service, the whole 
system would probably stand condemned. It is a long 
time since the question has been even referred to, and 
it is much to be hoped that those who have now raised 
it will press for investigation and reform. 

* * * 


The debate in the French Chamber on the heavy 
death-rate from influenza in the Rhineland army ended 
in the early hours of last Saturday morning with a 
victory for the Government by a substantial majority. 
This vote, following as it did the Government victory 
on the question of authorizing certain missionary con- 
gregaticns to have novitiates in France, suggests that 
the position of the Poincaré Cabinet is still very strong, 
for, if the Opposition cannot overthrow it on such issues 
as these, it is hard to see on what issue it can be beaten. 
The proposed authorization of the missionary congre- 
gations had stirred up the anti-Clericalism always latent 
in France, but it is true that the Opposition case was 
weakened by the fact that the religious orders con- 
cerned would have been authorized by M. Combes, had 
they not then refused to apply for authorization, and 
by the further fact that, as M. Tardieu pointed out in 
his effective speech, a decree for which M. Malvy 
was responsible allowed the Jesuits, the Solesmes 
Benedictines, the Assumptionists, and all the other un- 
authorized orders to re-establish themselves in France 
at the beginning of the war, and ever since then every 
successive Government, including that of M. Herriot, 
has acquiesced in the non-application of the law. It 
must therefore be admitted that the Radicals and 
Socialists, who strained at the missionary gnats, had 
swallowed many camels. 


* * * 


The Government victory of last Saturday was the 
more significant of the two. Up to the very moment 
of the division the fate of the Government was uncer- 
tain. Intense feeling had been excited in the country 
by the gross negligence revealed, and the Chamber was 
naturally influenced by that feeling. M. Painlevé had 
a very cold reception and would almost certainly have 
been obliged to resign had not M. Poincaré covered 
him with his authority and made the question one of 
confidence in the Cabinet as a whole. Twenty years 
ago a hostile vote on a purely administrative question 
in France would have involved the resignation only of 
the Minister concerned, but there has for some time past 
been a tendency to adopt the modern British theory 
of Cabinet solidarity in all circumstances. In spite of 
M. Painlevé’s attempt to minimize the matter, it is 
clear that there would not have been more than three 
hundred deaths from influenza among the conscripts 
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on the Rhine, had proper precautions been taken, and 
it is significant that the victims were all private soldiers. 
M. Painlevé was himself obliged to admit that in some 
cases the soldiers were unnecessarily exposed to the 
intense cold—the temperature was many degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit—although many of them came from 
the South of France, and shocking details have been 
given by trustworthy witnesses about the state of the 


military hospitals, which were dirty and quite 
inadequately heated. 
* * * 


The quarrel between the Spanish Government and 
the University of Madrid continues with unrelieved 
acrimony. The University is now closed ; a Royal Com- 
mission is to control it when it reopens, and several 
subordinate commissions are to conduct searching in- 
quiries into the conduct of particular faculties. Some 
incidents of the quarrel are highly ridiculous. The 
police have reported that girl students took advantage 
of their sex to insult the authorities. The Marquis de 
Kstella has announced that he will not allow women to 
enter the Civil Service or the liberal professions unless 
the undergraduettes behave decorously in future. The 
Marquis, who solved the difficult Moroccan problem 
with so much success, is incapable of dealing sensibly 
with a few demonstrations by a number of noisy young 
men and women. The matter has its serious side; for 
it is dangerous to irritate the most enlightened sections 
of society in times of difficulty. The parents of the 
undergraduates who will now be compelled to take their 
degrees in provincial universities are in a large measure 
representative of the educated bourgeoisie of Spain. It 
is not a numerous class; but it cannot be safely dis- 


regarded. 
* * * 


A remarkable divergence of opinion with regard 
to the East Africa Report is developing in East Africa 
itself. The members of the Legislature for the Kenya 
Highlands have sent a telegram to Mr. Amery, denounc- 
ing the Report root and branch, and threatening **more 
vigorous action on the part of the colonists to assert 
their point of view and ambitions,’’ unless the British 
Government repudiates the principles of the Report. 
On the other hand, a meeting at Mombasa, at which 
four members of the Legislature were on the platform, 
passed a resolution dissociating Mombasa from the 
telegram, and disapproving of the reference to 
** vigorous action.”’ It is true that the meeting depre- 
cated any attempt to close the door against aspirations 
to self-government in the future; but strong views were 
expressed against any attempt to jeopardize the com- 
mercial advantages of East African unity, by demand- 
ing from the Home Government a repudiation of the 
Commission’s fundamental conceptions of policy. 

* * * 


The Conference of Liberal Women which has been 
meeting this week in Torquay has been marked by the 
spirit of enthusiasm and hopefulness with which the 
policy for conquering unemployment has _ inspired 
Liberal workers all over the country. Lady Acland, 
the new President, declared at the outset that the reso- 
lution on unemployment was the keystone of the 
agenda. It struck, she said, the note of determination 
and confidence sounded in the pledge given by Mr. 
Lloyd George, which would be remembered in after 
years as a turning-point in the story of our nation. 
Other features of the Conference have been Mrs. Corbett- 
Ashby’s criticism of the Government’s foreign policy ; 
Sir Francis Acland’s speech on the Liberal Land 
Policy; and the Free Trade resolution moved by 
Manchester delegates. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FALLACIES 
IN THE OPEN 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S unemployment pledge 

has already achieved one most valuable result. 

It has made the policy of national development 
a really live issue in which everyone is keenly inter- 
ested; and it has thus forced out of cover and into the 
open the army of lazy dogmas and disingenuous 
sophistries by which this policy has hitherto been 
opposed. In the open, these dogmas and sophistries 
fare very badly, as the following illustration shows. 

One of the commonest objections only a few 
months ago to schemes of capital expenditure was that 
they would employ only a very small number of men 
in relation to the money spent. Thus the Industrial 
Transference Board, in the scanty and insipid section 
headed ** Creation of Artificial Employment,’’ which 
disfigured their Report, wrote as follows :- 

‘* As instances of the cost involved we may say that 
it has been estimated that to give 1,350 unskilled men 
work on trunk road reconstruction for one year would 
cost one million pounds. On land drainage, for the same 
sum, about 1,000 unskilled men could be employed for 
two to three years.”’ 

And upon these two illustrations, they proceeded imme- 
diately to base the following conclusion :— 

‘* These figures make it clear that any attempt by the 
State to provide for the problem before us by the creation 
of a substitute employment market, on a scale sufficient 
to have any effect at all, would be prohibitive in cost.”’ 

The italics are ours. 

Now, taking the case of roads, we pointed out at 
the time that the estimate of 1,350 men, if correct at 
all, could only refer to the men directly employed in 
making the trunk roads, that it could not possibly take 
account of the additional employment provided in 
making and transporting the road materials, and that if 
the direct employment was so small, it could only be 
because the indirect employment was very large. We 
protested, therefore, that this estimate in no way justi- 
fied the conclusion founded on it. But we have no 
doubt that the authority of the Industrial Transference 
Board carried great weight with many intelligent people 

-after all, the Board was an eminent one, presided 
over by the head official in the Treasury. A very 
general impression was left behind that it had been 
shown conclusively that the employment possibilities 
of a policy of capital expenditure were so small as to 
be negligible. And, until Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge, 
the interest in the question was not sufficiently intense 
to enable the hollowness of this idea to be effectively 
exposed. 

Mr. Lloyd George gave his pledge on March Ist. 
Last week the Liberal Unemployment Pamphlet 
appeared. It criticized the estimate of the Industrial 
Transference Board with regard to roads, and pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

‘* Expert opinion is that some 80 per cent. of total 
expenditure represents amounts paid directly or in- 
directly in wages. This would mean some 5,500 men per 
£1,000,000 of total expenditure. Of these, from 2,600 to 
2,500 would be employed directly, and the remainder in 

production of materials and their transport. A very safe 


total figure is 5,000 men per annum for every £1,000,000.”’ 
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Now what is the instinctive reaction of the average 
sensible man to such a conflict of evidence? The Indus- 
trial Transference Board, a responsible official body, 
says, with an impressive precision, 1,350; a party 
pamphlet says, with a suspicious roundness, 5,000; and 
the party pamphlet is produced under the auspices 
of Mr. Lloyd George as material for a sensational elec- 
tion pledge. Is it not safe to conclude without more 
ado that the Liberal claim is a grotesque exaggeration ? 
Well, those whose minds work in this way should mark 
the sequel. Let us follow the example of Ministers in 
breaking the news gradually. On the Monday following 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge, the President of the Board 
of Trade spoke as follows :— 

‘**T have inquired of the Ministry of Transport how 
Inany men can be employed to make roads out of relief. 
They tell me that if you spent £1,000,000, it would employ 
only 2,000 people for one year.” 

Thus the official 1,350 has already become 2,000. But 
the suggestion of gross exaggeration in the Liberal 
estimate persists. On Tuesday of this week, the 
Minister of Transport, in reply to a Parliamentary ques- 
tion asking him to state the number of men who would 
be employed per £1 million spent on road construction, 
gave the following answer, which the Times did not 
think fit to publish :— 

“If the works were undertaken predominantly in 
urban areas on the most economical terms, a figure of 
2,000 men employed direct on the work for a year for 
each £1,000,0000 expended would probably be a reason- 
able estimate. If the works consisted largely of selected 
schemes in rural areas, which admitted of a high pro- 
portion of manual labour, the figures might be increased 
to as much as 2,500. 

‘** No sufficient data exist to enable a useful estimate 
to be framed as regards the volume of employment 
provided away from the actual site of the works ; but it 
is commonly assumed that for every man employed on 
the actual works, another man would be indirectly em- 


ployed in producing and transporting materials and in 
other ways, and this assumption may not be unreason- 


able.”’ 
Thus we now reach an official admission that the 
Liberal estimate is not in the least fantastic. In 


putting the direct employment at from 2,000 to 2,500, 
Colonel Ashley confirms the precise figures given in 
the Liberal pamphlet, and he admits that it ** may not 
be unreasonable *’ to double these figures to allow for 
indirect employment. In view of previous Ministerial 
assertions, Colonel Ashley is naturally anxious not to 
admit more than he must, and he puts this allowance 
for indirect employment decidedly on the low side. We 
do not believe that the Liberal pamphlet overstates in 
describing its estimate of 5,000 men as ‘‘ a very safe 
total figure.’ But what Colonel Ashley now admits is 
sufficient to show that the Liberal pamphlet indicates 
correctly the order of magnitude of the employment 
which road-building would provide, and that the im- 
pression conveyed by the Industrial Transference 
Board was quite incorrect. 

Now this story has a moral. Suppose that the 
Liberal Party, after starting with an estimate of 5,000, 
had been compelled to admit that they had overlooked 
some important factor, and had thus been forced to 
reduce their estimate grudgingly first to 2,000 and then 
to little more than 1,000, we all know what would have 
been said. The irresponsibility of such careless calcu- 
lations! The immorality of deluding people so lightly 
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THE NATION 
with false hopes! The Liberal Party would have been 
gravely discredited by the enforced admission of so 
large an error. Yet no one is similarly shocked when 
the official estimates proved to be only one-quarter of 
the truth. No one regards it as shameful that the 
Industrial Transference Board should have either over- 
looked or deliberately suppressed the important factor 
of indirect employment. How is this curious contrast 
of standards to be explained? Can it be that we expect 
our party pamphlets to be more careful and reliable 
productions than our Blue Books? This is certainly 
not the general view, though it represents the truth, 
we maintain quite seriously, in the case of the Liberal 
** Yellow Book ”’ and this latest pamphlet. No, the 
real explanation is that we demand much higher stan- 
dards from the advocates of a constructive policy than 
from its opponents. Propose to do something, and 
everything that you say will be scanned with a critical 
eye; any flaw in your reasoning will be pounced upon 
at once; and any over-statement will be treated as a 
serious moral offence. But if you are merely opposing 
and obstructing, you may be as careless and unscrupu- 
lous as you like; you may use figures which are false, 
and base conclusions on them which they do not sup- 
port; and no one will think much the worse of you 
when you are found out. 

Now, up to a point, perhaps, this is as it should 
It is right enough that the onus of proof should be 
on the advocates of any change—an obligation which 
the Liberal Party has not shirked. It may be unreason- 
able to expect criticism to be equally careful and 
responsible. But at least let there be no illusion that 
there is anything careful or responsible about the criti- 
cisms which are current of the Liberal programme. 
When Cabinet Ministers say in chorus (joined, we 
observe, by a Labour ex-Minister in the person of 
Colonel Wedgwood), ** It will add nothing to employ- 
ment; it will merely divert capital from industrial use,” 
let no one suppose that there lies behind this objection 
one atom of evidence, one particle of thought, one 
moment’s examination of the actual facts of the capital 
market. They are just repeating a dogma, which we 
defy them to substantiate. 

Will the next Conservative Minister (or Labour ex- 
Minister) who uses this argument tell us what better 
ground he has for assuming that 100 per cent. of our 
savings are automatically employed in_ productive 
work than for assuming that 100 per cent. of our labour 
is so employed? Will he give us the figures of the 
amount of new money that is invested annually through 
the issue market (a) in British industry, and (b) 
abroad? And will he then tell us why he assumes that 
100 per cent. of any money borrowed by the British 
Government must be diverted from the former and 
much smaller stream? Will he tell us whether his 
argument applies equally to a new factory built by 
Courtaulds, i.e., whether that, too, would just divert 
capital from other industry and therefore do nothing 
to increase employment? If not, will he tell us why 
not? And, if so, does he seriously mean that this 
wealthy, foreign-investing country has not enough 
money to employ all its workpeople? Will he tell us 
finally why he advocated cruiser-building as a remedy 


be. 
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for unemployment in 1923, or, in the case of the Labour 
ex-Minister, in 1924? 

We hope that Liberals will press these questions 
both in Parliament and on the platform; for, assuredly, 
this argument will fare no better in the open than the 
statistics of the Industrial Transference Board. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
By PHILIP KERR. 


HE article which Mr. John W. Davis has written for 

the April number of the American review FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS is the most significant contribution to the 
solution of Anglo-American naval difficulties which has 
been made since the breakdown of the Geneva Conference. 
Mr. Davis, of course, is not a Republican. He in no way 
represents Mr. Hoover. But he was Solicitor-General 
under President Wilson from 1918 to 1918; he was Am- 
bassador to Great Britain from 1918 to 1921; and he was 
the Democratic nominee in the Presidential election four 
years ago. He is in no sense a crusader for reforms which 
are out of due time. On the contrary, he is a thoroughly 
** representative ’? American—representative, that is to 
say, of that solid, well informed, well endowed, conservative 
American opinion which has to be carried before any 
external programme can become a national policy. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Davis points unerringly to 
the real difficulty which underlies the recent naval con- 
troversy. He takes Lord Wester Wemyss’s statement as 
representing the traditional British position :— 

‘* Every Englishman knows in a general way that his 
safety and even the national existence depend entirely 
on the Navy, but he has the vaguest idea what a fleet 
does. Its chief power lies not in guns or torpedoes, but in 
the immemorial right of all belligerents to suppress 
entirely all seaborne supplies of enemies on which the 
enemies’ continued resistance must depend.”’ 

This position, Mr. Davis points out, has never been 
willingly accepted by other nations. Their view was well 
stated by Thomas Jefferson more than a century ago :— 

‘Reason and usages have established, that when 
two nations go to war, those who choose to live in peace 
retain their natural right to pursue their agriculture, 
manufactures, and other ordinary vocations: to carry 
the produce of their industry, for exchange, to all nations, 
belligerent and neutral, as usual: to go and come freely, 
without injury or molestation ; and, in short, that the 
war among others, shall be for them, as if it did not 
exist. One restriction on those mutual rights has been 
submitted to by nations at peace, that is to say, that of 
not furnishing to either party implements of war, nor 
anything whatever to a place blockaded by its enemy. 

. If any nation whatever has the right to shut up to 
our produce all the ports of the earth except her own and 
those of her friends, she can shut these also and so con- 
fine us within our limits. No nation can subscribe to 
such pretensions.”’ 

The United States, therefore, has long demanded 
‘‘ freedom of the seas.”” There are many American 
opinions as to what such freedom means, but, as Mr. 
Davis says :— 

‘*‘ What all are agreed on is that there shall be rules, 
in the making of which the United States shall share, 
and that Great Britain shall not violate them when she 
is at war.” 

It would be impossible to put the root issue more 
succinctly than this. But Mr. Davis is not content to be 
expository; he outlines the basis of a solution. He sees 
clearly that underlying this traditional conflict between 
the national necessities of a belligerent, especially an island 
like Great Britain, and the national rights of neutrals, lies 
the question of the mora] merits of the issue at stake in 
the war. Great Britain, for instance, always claims that 
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her historic interferences with neutral rights have been in 
the cause of freedom, and Mr. Davis is not disposed to 
deny that there is some truth in the claim. But he 
sees, as we all must, that such a claim can create no basis 
for a settlement of the naval issue, for no nation can commit 
itself to the view that another nation will always be right 
in its use of naval power. 

The solution, Mr. Davis says, can only be found by 
taking into account the set of treaties for the prevention 
of war which have been built up since the war, and especi- 
ally the Briand-Kellogg Pact. The existence of these 
treaties ought, Mr. Davis says, to make both “‘ neutrality ”’ 
in the old-fashioned sense, ‘* immoral,’’ and _ belligerent 
rights against neutral trade in an old-fashioned ‘* private ”’ 
war, illegal. As he puts it :— 

‘‘In the world of yesterday the dominant thought 
was national security against all comers. If the Cove- 
nant of the League, the Locarno Treaties, the Four- 
Power Pacific Treaty, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact are 
anything more than idle words, the controlling idea 
to-day is world-wide peace against all disturbers.’’ 
Which means ‘‘ that all nations whose treaty is broken 
or threatened so to be, have a mandate to concert 
measures to prevent the breach or to repress it.” 

And so he concludes :— 

‘**T am persuaded that a frank declaration on the 
part of the United States of its willingness to accept the 
implications and responsibilities which that ideal de- 
mands would do more than all else to convert it into a 
reality.” i 
On March 4th, President Hoover, certainly without 

_ prior consultation with Mr. Davis, said in his inaugural 
address :— 

‘“ The recent treaty for the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy sets an advanced stan- 
dard in our conception of the relations of nations. Its 
acceptance should pave the way to the greater limitation 
of armaments, the offer of which we sincerely extend to 
the world, but its full realization implies a greater and 
greater perfection in the instrumentalities for the pacific 
settlement of controversies between the nations. In the 
creation and use of these instrumentalities we should 
support every sound method of conciliation, arbitration, 
and judicial settlement.”’ 

That utterance, following on Senator Capper’s Resolution 
proposing to authorize the President to prohibit trade with 
a violator of the Kellogg Pact, at least gives hope that 
movement on the part of the United States towards Mr. 
Davis’s position is not impossible. 

What of ourselves? Officially we still stand for un- 
limited belligerent rights, for the ‘* pretensions ”? which 
produced the war of 1812, and the troubles of 1914-17, to 
which Jefferson said : ‘* No nation can subscribe.’”? Granted 
that we could enforce such “ pretensions * so long as we 
could maintain a two- or three-Power navy: granted also 
that on the whole we have exercised our ‘ pretensions ”’ 
for world freedom, against Napoleon, and against Imperial 
Germany ; what is the position to-day ? 

(a) President Wilson obtained the authority of Con- 
gress in 1916 for the construction of sixteen Dreadnoughts 
so as to equip the United States with an instrument with 
which once and for all to nullify British ‘* command of the 
sea ’’ whenever it was used in a cause of which the United 
States disapproved. In 1919, when the ‘* freedom of the 
seas ’’ was dropped from the Agenda of the Peace Confer- 
ence, this building programme was recommenced. In 1922, 
at Washington, we abandoned our traditional three, two, or 
one and a half Power standards and in principle accepted 
naval ** parity ’? with the United States in its place. 

(b) In 1927, at Geneva, thanks mainly to the inter- 
position of Mr. Winston Churchill, we broke off the nego- 
tiations rather than allow the United States to have more 
than the twelve 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers we wanted 
for ourselves, though each was to have more or less what 
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smaller 6-inch gun cruisers it desired and could usefully 
use, if it had the necessary naval bases all over the 
world! This proposal for nullifying ‘‘ parity ’? was re- 
newed, in substance, last August in the Anglo-French com- 
promise and decisively rejected by the United States. 

(c) The United States has now taken “ parity ”’ on 
its own terms by authorizing a new cruiser fleet of twenty- 
three (8 + 15) 10,000-ton 8-inch gun ‘“* treaty ”’ cruisers. 
We have in the water or on the stocks some fourteen of 
these ‘* treaty ’? cruisers and six 8,300-ton 6-inch gun 
cruisers, though we have a considerable excess in small 
vessels which now, however, are rapidly becoming obsolete. 

(d) The late war proved that the distinction between 
contraband and non-contraband, and between private and 
public property at sea, was obsolete, as it also proved that 
the old-fashioned blockade was impracticable and that sub- 
marines and aircraft were becoming as great a menace to 
commercial shipping as surface craft had been. The result 
is that to-day commercial shipping is open to far more 
devastating attack at sea than it was in 1914, because the 
effective rights of neutrals have almost disappeared. Is 
that an advantage for us or a disadvantage? Could we, 
with our present navy, protect our seaborne trade effec- 
tively in a contest with a sea-Power having approximate 
parity and also access to the world oceans and using exist- 
ing belligerent rights? Could we bring effective pressure on 
any considerable enemy Power anywhere by exercising 
belligerent rights, unless we were part of a world-wide 
coalition controlling frontiers as well as seas? 

In these circumstances is a silent but steadfast adher- 
ence to the right to exercise belligerent rights against neutral 
trade in ‘* private ’? wars—that is, on our own individual 
initiative—the height of wisdom, especially as we are in 
honour bound under the Covenant of the League to submit 
any dispute in which we may be engaged to investigation 
and report by the League for some nine months before we 
can lawfully use such rights, and now under the Kellogg 
Pact have renounced the use of war altogether “‘ as an 
instrument of national policy *’? 

Is it not obvious that our true policy is :— 

(i) To abandon the ridiculous attempt to prevent the 
United States from building the types of ships which suit 
it, within treaty limits, and accept ‘* parity ”’ in the spirit 
as well as in the letter. Neither Navy can get “ security ” 
for its seaborne trade as against the other, whatever it 
builds. What does it matter to us, therefore, if the United 
States has a few more 10,000-tonners, or to the United 
States if we have rather more 6,000-tonners? We have, in 
substance, agreed to share sea power, and neither can obtain 
the only alternative, unilateral command of the sea, except 
at the price of one or more world wars. In point of fact, the 
existing programmes, provided there are no additions, are 
as near an approximation to “* parity ” as is necessary. Let 
us, therefore, arrive at a precise agreement defining such 
matters as number, size, age, and replacement, so as to 
fix the ** ratio ”’ between the two navies at approximately 
the present programmes, and then co-operate with President 
Hoover’s open invitation to bring about an _ all-round 
reduction in armaments. 

(ii) To welcome or initiate discussion about what the 
law of the sea should be, provided account is taken of the 
change wrought by the Covenant, the Peace Pact, the 
Washington Treaties, and the “‘ Bryan ”’ and “ Root ”’ 
treaties, for such discussion must lead, as Mr. Davis sees, 
away from the old and now sterile controversy over 
belligerent and neutral rights on to the real issue of to-day, 
namely, the rules which should govern the use of naval 
power, not as an instrument of belligerency, but as one of 
the main means for preventing or stopping ‘* war.”’ 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND _ FASCISM 


HE agreement between the Papacy and Italy has not 

been well received in France, and French Catholics, 

although they cannot, of course, say so openly, like 
it as little as anybody. The reasons for Catholic misgivings 
were discreetly stated in the JouRNaL DES DésBats by M. 
Maurice Pernot, who clearly feared that the independence 
of the Papacy might be compromised and that it might pass 
under Italian influence. ‘* If,’? M. Pernot said, 

‘‘ it were desired to sum up in a phrase the general effect 

of the agreements, one might say that, in return for 

concessions of a national and international character 
granted by the Holy See to Italy, the former receives 
from Italy certain advantages and privileges, which have 
indeed their importance, but of which the Church of 

Italy has the exclusive benefit. What the Pope gives, he 

gives in his capacity of Head of the universal Church; 

what he receives, he receives in his capacity of Bishop of 

Rome and Head of the Italian Church.” 

M. Pernot’s view seems to be confirmed by the Pope’s state- 
ment to the delegates of Milan Catholic University that 
the Concordat “ not only explains, not only justifies, but 
also recommends the treaty ’’ with Italy, for the Concordat 
affects only the Italian Church. It would seem that the 
Papacy will be bound to support Fascist policy at home 
and abroad, for the continuance of the Concordat depends 
on the survival of the Fascist regime. No other regime 
would accept it. And, if the Fascist regime fell, its down- 
fall might well be accompanied by an anti-clerical move- 
ment in Italy with unpleasant consequences to the Papacy. 

In any case, this alliance between the Papacy and 
Fascism has already revived anti-Clericalism in France, 
and that, too, is a matter of concern to French Catholics, 
who were beginning to think that anti-Clericalism was a 
spent force. The complete text of the Concordat which 
has now been published, shows that religious liberties in 
Italy will now go the way of civil liberties. There will 
be two privileged classes in Italy—the Fascists and the 
Catholic ecclesiastics, including the religious orders—who 
alone will be free in an enslaved land. 

By an opportune coincidence, M. Georges Michon, to 
whom we owe several valuable works on the history of 
the Revolution and a no less valuable history of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, has recently published a book which is 
an authoritative guide to the political and economic doc- 
trines of the Roman Church, for it is a collection of fifty- 
five formal pronouncements on political and economic 
questions by nine successive Popes during the last 140 
years, from Pius VI. to the present Pope, Pius XI.* For 
reasons of space M. Michon does not give the complete 
text of all the documents, but he summarizes passages not 
printed in full, and indicates the source of each document, 
so that the complete text can be consulted, if desired, when 
it is not given. He has done well to print the complete text 
of the famous Encyclical ** Quanta Cura ” of Pius TX. and 
the ‘* Syllabus,’”? or summary of ‘‘ the principal errors of 
our times,’”’ attached to it, for those important documents 
are too little known. The Syllabus consists of eighty pro- 
positions formally ‘‘ reprobated, proscribed, and con- 
demned ” in the Encyclical, the last of which is that ‘* the 
Roman Pontiff can and ought to be reconciled and come 
to terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civiliza- 
tion.’? This book should have an English edition, for no- 
where else, so far as I know, is the same information avail- 








able in so handy a form. An index, which it lacks at 
present, would be a useful addition. 

*** Les Documents Pontificaux sur la Démocratie et la Société Moderne.” 
Publiés avee une Introduction et des Notes par Georges Michon, Docteur és 


Lettres. (Editions Rieder. 25 frs.) 
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Necessarily, the nine Popes say the same things over and 
over again, for they are not expressing their private 
opinions, but expounding the doctrine of the Church. Poli- 
tical ideas and economic systems are not and cannot be 
considered on their merits. The test applied to each poli- 
tical and economic ‘* novelty ’—a term used _ habitually 
by the Popes in a bad sense—is whether or not it can be 
reconciled with Catholic tradition and principles and the 
teaching of Catholic moral theology. If not, it is con- 
demned and Catholics are forbidden to hold or support it, 
and most of the ‘* novelties ’? during the last century and 
a half have been in that case, in particular political 
Liberalism and what Pius IX. called, in his allocution at 
Gaéta in 1849, ‘‘ that horrible and deplorable system, 
radically opposed to reason and natural right, which is 
called Socialism or Communism.”? The Communist Mani- 
festo had been issued in the preceding year, and the sen- 
tence quoted shows that Pius IX., or his theological 
advisers, knew that Marx and Engels used the terms 
** Socialism ’? and *‘ Communism”? as synonyms. The 
term ‘‘ Socialism,”’ first used, according to M. Michon, by 
Leroux in 1832, had not, I think, been previously employed 
in a papal pronouncement. 

The first condemnation of the principles of Liberalism 
came earlier. It is at any rate implied in the allocution of 
March 29th, 1790, in which Pius VI. denounced the French 
Revolution and its principles, which is the first document in 
M. Michon’s book. Among the grounds of the denunciation 
were that the Revolution had granted liberty of opinion, 
of speech, and of the Press, had made non-Catholics eligible 
for all public functions, had repealed the law by which 
members of religious orders were imprisoned in their 
houses, and, if they escaped, were brought back by the 
police, and was even daring to discuss the question whether 
Catholicism should continue to be the ‘* dominant reli- 
gion’’ of the State. In 1791 Pius VI. proclaimed the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man to be “‘ opposed to religion and 
society.’ Turn to the Encyclicals ‘‘ Immortale Dei ’’ and 
** Libertas prestantissimum,’? in which Leo XIII. con- 
demned political Liberalism, and you will find exactly the 
same doctrine. The ‘* modern liberties ’? condemned are 
liberty of worship, liberty of conscience, religious equality, 
liberty of speech, liberty of the Press, liberty of teaching, 
which are, Leo XIII. rightly says, the principles of ‘* the 
supporters of Liberalism.’’ In the intervening century the 
other Popes had promulgated the same condemnation. 
Gregory XVI., who calls Liberalism ‘* indifferentism,”’ 
speaks in the Encyclical ‘* Mirari vos ”’ of ** that false and 
absurd maxim, or rather frenzy : that everybody should be 
given and guaranteed liberty of conscience,”’ and describes 
the freedom of the Press as ‘* the most deadly of liberties, 
an execrable liberty, which we shall never hold in sufficient 
horror.”’ 

Leo XIII. was, however, less uncompromising in 
practice than his predecessors, for times had changed. 
Catholicism was no longer dominant in most countries in 
1888, and where Catholics were in a minority they found 
it convenient to claim ‘* modern liberties ’’ for themselves, 
for they would have been the first sufferers by their suppres- 
sion. So Leo XIII. explains that the Church sometimes 
tolerates, and allows the State to tolerate, error ** to avoid 
greater evils,’? but unwillingly and only as a provisional 
measure :— 

‘‘ Although in the extraordinary conditions of these 
times the Church usually acquiesces in certain modern 
liberties, not because she prefers them in themselves, but 
because she judges it expedient to permit them, she would 
in happier times exercise her own liberty and, by per- 
suasion, exhortation, and entreaty, would endeavour, 


as she is bound, to fulfil the duty assigned to her by God 
of providing for the eternal salvation of mankind.” 
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And no doubt, if ** persuasion, exhortation, and entreaty ”’ 
failed, would call in the secular arm to do the rest. The 
** happier times ”? seem to be coming in Italy. 

Leo XIII., who was pre-eminently a political Pope, 
gave much more attention to political and economic ques- 
tions than his predecessors, and an exhaustive exposition 
of Catholic political and economic doctrine is to be found 
in his Eneyclicals. The idea that he was “ liberal ’’ is an 
absurd delusion. There was not and could not be the least 
difference between his teaching and that of Gregory XVI. 
and Pius IX. Im his Encyclical ‘* Immortale Dei ”’ 
Leo XIII. explicitly confirms the condemnations of 
** Mirari vos *’ and of the Syllabus, which he describes as a 
** light *? for Catholics to follow in the modern “ sea of 
error.”” In the first year of his Pontificate he condemned 
** the plague of Socialism’? in an Encyclical (‘* Quod 
apostolici muneris *’) which examines Socialist economic 
theories more closely than the Encyclical ‘* Nostis et 
Nobiscum ”’ of Pius IX. in which ‘* the criminal] systems of 
the new Socialism and of Communism ” had already been 
formally condemned. In 1878 ‘* Christian Socialism ” had 
come into existence, and Leo XIII. takes care to include 
it in the condemnation :— 

‘* Although the Socialists, turning to evil use the 

Gospel itself, so as to deceive more easily the unwary, are 

in the habit of twisting it to make it agree with their 

doctrines, the truth is that the difference between their 

perverse teachings and the pure doctrine of Jesus Christ 

is such that no greater difference could exist.”’ 
In Great Britain where, ‘‘ to avoid greater evils,’’ Catholic 
discipline in political matters is not strictly enforced, as it 
is in France or Italy, there are still Catholics with the 
sincere illusion that they can be at once good Catholics 
and good Liberals or good Socialists. Nine infallible Popes 
have said the contrary. 

The Church is a ‘* perfect society,’’ superior to civil 
society, and the Catholic religion should be the only religion 
of the State. The State must exercise no sort of control 
over religious orders, which should be in a privileged 
position and above the law. Private property, especially 
in land, is a ** natural right ’”’ with which it is not permis- 
sible to interfere even by heavy taxation. The poor must 
be contented with their lot, for class distinctions and in- 
equalities of wealth are ordained by God, and it is impious 
to try to get rid of them. Besides, almsgiving is a Christian 
duty, and it involves the existence of poverty. The “ social 
question ”’ is primarily a moral and religious, not an 
economic, one, and is to be solved by “* Christian charity ”’ 
and by “the rules of morality and the judgment of 
religion.”’ 

These are among the principles laid down by the nine 
Popes, and some of them are evidently applied in the Italian 
Concordat. What could be more natural than an alliance 
between Fascism and the Church professing these prin- 
ciples? It does not surprise me that the Pope sees in 
Mussolini ** a man sent by Providence.”’ The alliance is 
likely to have consequences reaching beyond Italy. The 
Fascist Press may or may not be justified in its belief 
that Fascism can use Catholicism as an instrument for 
attaining the ends of Italian imperialism, but it seems to 
me more likely that the Papacy will try to use the Fascist 
movement internationally as a means of restoring the 
domination of the Church in other countries. The change 
in the attitude of the German Centre Party, which is mov- 
iag more and more to the Right, is very significant. Dr. 
Wirth, one of the very few sincere Republicans among the 
Centrist leaders, believes that there is a Fascist danger in 
Germany and, as he knows his own party, he may be right. 
In any case Fascism and Catholicism henceforth stand or 
fall together, and we cannot be for one and against the 
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other. For us of the Left the situation is clear. We shall 
be defeated ourselves unless we defeat both. 
Rosert DEL. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


T is interesting to note that the Conservatives are 

beginning to find it necessary to treat the Liberal 

Unemployment policy with a little more seriousness. 
Until this week a few cheap sneers were considered sufficient 
—* The Welsh wizard at it again ’’; ‘* Pledge that he 
knows he will never have to redeem,’”’ and so on. But it 
is dawning on the Tories that they are getting perilously 
near the election, and that they are going into business 
with no goods in the window. According to report, Mr. 
Churchill is excitedly conscious of this, and his fertile brain 
may produce a last minute ‘* pledge ”’ for the party that 
uneasily holds him. There is clearly enough an entirely 
different tone in the Tory Press. The Times, which has 
been as flippantly contemptuous as papers at half the price, 
began the week with a long and extremely solid leader of 
pained reasoning, designed to show that we really cannot 
afford it. Mr. Garvin takes, as usual, a refreshingly de- 
tached position as the Cassandra of heedless Conservatism. 
He returns with new vehemence to warning Mr. Baldwin 
of what will happen to him if he continues to echo Mel- 
bourne’s ** Why can’t you let it alone? ’? Mr. Garvin has 
plenty of criticism of the scheme, but he declares that it 
is one of the best briefs for candidates ever drawn up in 
British politics, and he admits that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statesmanship ‘* answers to the spirit of the nation more 
surely than anything he has stood for since the war.” 
The more Mr. Garvin scolds, the deeper is the tranquillity 
of Mr. Baldwin—the calm before the storm. 

* * * 

This week’s small general election, which is proceeding 
as I write, is generally regarded as a nuisance. Those who 
regard it as a valuable indication of the general election 
results are in a minority. The difference in the electorate 
is so great as to make it highly uncertain as a test. I do 
not believe myself it is at all safe to assume that the new 
women voters will divide themselves up politically, or rather 
domestically, among the parties much in the same propor- 
tions as the existing voters do. In any event as a test 
match, it is too expensive a luxury ; too expensive in energy 
and in money. I do not know whether there is any truth in 
the prevalent notion that these unnecessary by-elections are 
proving an especially severe drain on the finances of the 
Labour Party. They are a drain on all the parties, and 
besides it is the truth that Labour depends less on a full 
party chest than the Conservatives. It is highly to the 
credit of Labour that it can always command willing and 
active bodies of unpaid workers in a contest. I believe the 
value of money in political fighting is greatly exaggerated. 
However this may be, it is probable that there will be a 
general agreement among the parties not to add to the 
wearisome list of contests by fighting the Hull and Mans- 
field divisions. They are both thought to be fairly safe 
Labour seats, and if the arrangement comes off, the Labour 
Party would simply refrain from moving for the writs, and, 
with the concurrence of the other parties, allow the seats 
to remain vacant for the ten weeks. There is at all events 
a strong feeling among the parties at the moment that this 
should be done, although attempts to avoid contests in 
some of the other by-elections were made but came to 
nothing. 

* * * 

Whenever a meeting takes place in London to discuss 

the native races it commonly degenerates into an arguing 
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match between settlers of Kenya and their critics. Anyone 
imperfectly acquainted with these affairs might suppose 
almost that Kenya is the only British colony. Why should 
the politics of the newest of our colonies rouse such absorb- 
ing passions? The settlers would reply, I suppose, that it 
is all the fault of busybodies and mischief-makers in Eng- 
land, by which is meant the Anti-Slavery Society and its 
friends. Everything is for the best in the best of possible 
colonies, or would be if the sentimentalists would cease 
from troubling. This explanation does not cover the 
ground, There is a very solid reason why Kenya should 
come under the searchlight of humanitarian opinion. It is, 
so to speak, the test case. It is there, more than anywhere 
else in the territories, that the great principle of trustee- 
ship, which we owe, oddly enough, to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, seems to be most in peril. We have no direct respon- 
sibility for the labour policy of the South African Union, 
and cannot interfere with it, but we have still—so long as 
the settlers fail to get ‘* responsible government ’—the 
right to prevent the spread of Hertzogism to Kenya. Un- 
less all the experts on what may be called the humanitarian 
side are wrong, there is real danger of it becoming estab- 
lished in practice that the black man has no future except 
as the commercial serf of the whites. The alternative is to 
** develop ’’ the natives as independent producers on the 
land, and that is the settled British policy in colonies that 
happily and deservedly escape the Kenya searchlight. 


* * * 


At one time I saw a good deal of the late Stephen 
Walsh, and I always admired him as an embodiment of 
Lancashire directness and good sense. He was on the 
conservative side of Labour politics, as are so many others 
who have reached high office through trade-union leader- 
ship. {doubt whether he was interested even theoretically 
in Socialism; and the trade unions contained no more out- 
spoken opponent of the extremists. In the war he was 2 
pugnacious enemy of the pacifists. It is said that a 
powerful speech of his in the House of Commons largely 
influenced Mr. Asquith to plunge for conscription. He 
joined the Coalition Government, and remained in it longer 
than many of his Labour friends liked. When ‘* Steve ” 
became War Minister in the MacDonald Government a 
host of stories, mostly false and always malicious, were 
told, bearing on the supposed embarrassments of the rela- 
tions between the Lancashire ex-miner and the ‘** brass 
hats.’? The fact was that Walsh got on very well with the 
** brass hats.’? They liked him and he admired them. His 
sturdy self-respect carried him successfully, even trium- 
phantly, through the social difficulties of the position. 
Walsh and the military big-wigs consorted pleasantly on 
the common ground of “ patriotism,’ and the harmony 
was never broken by any serious difference of opinion over 
the estimates. The ‘‘ brass hats ”’ liked him all the more 
when they found that he agreed with them that the esti- 
mates represented the last word in military efficiency. 
** Steve ’? emerged from the War Office with credit, but 
this was only a curious episode. His life work was his 
skilful and determined defence of the rights of the Lan- 
cashire miners. He had a passionate love of good litera- 
ture, and his speeches were adorned with quotations in the 
old Parliamentary manner. In appearance he resembled 
a benevolent gnome: in character he was ‘* real Lanca- 
shire.”? 

* * * 

I took part the other day in a discussion about im- 
prisonment for debt, which I thought illuminating. It 
arose from the remarkable address on the subject by Sir 
Edward Parry, who is spending his leisure usefully in 
working for the humanizing of the law. We are constantly 
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told that imprisonment for debt was abolished in 1869. So 
it was on paper—but nevertheless some ten thousand unfor- 
tunate people find themselves in prison every year because 
they have not paid their debts. Formally they are in prison 
for disobeying the order of the Court to pay; but it comes 
to the same thing, and they could reply like the man in the 
stocks when told ** They can’t put you there ’’—*‘* But I 
am in the stocks, sir.”’ It is quite true that a man cannot 
be sent to prison for debt unless it can be shown that he has 
had the money after judgment and spent it otherwise : 
in practice, he has probably spent it on something useful 
or pleasant to himself, instead of keeping up the payments 
for a debt incurred by his wife for some finery bought 
from one of the ** Scotch drapers ’? who infest the back 
streets. I found myself in a minority in the circle in hold- 
ing that in these or any other circumstances imprisonment 
for debt should be made impossible. The popular view was 
that if a man might have paid a debt and neglected 
to do so he is as bad as a criminal and deserves prison. 
This is the morality of commerce, and petty commerce at 
that. I hold with Judge Parry that we should reserve 
prison for real crimes, and get rid once for all of the hard- 
dying legal maxim to the effect that if a creditor cannot 
seize his debtor’s goods he can have the help of the law 
to seize his body. We do not treat in this way a gentleman 
who fails for ten thousand pounds worth of debts, which 
he might have paid if he had not found more attractive 
ways of spending his money. 
* * * 


I had just finished reading Mr. Woolley’s fascinating 
little book on the Sumerians—wishing for once that it was 
three times as long—when the exciting news came of his 
discovery of geological evidence of the Deluge. At Ur, 
which has already yielded such marvels, the diggers have 
found a huge layer of water-laid clay, with human vestiges 
below it. It seems almost certain that we have here 
material proof of the Flood, confirming the ample literary 
testimony. The archeologists are already busy fixing the 
date of the catastrophe, and we are told that it may have 
happened some time in the Fourth Millennium B.c. Noah 
becomes an historical personage, with a plurality of names. 
The Sumerians, who had the best right to name him, called 
him Ziudzudra; to the Babylonians he was Ut-Napishtim ; 
in Greek he was Xisouthros. The Babylonians took over 
the story along with a host of other things from the 
Sumerians; the Hebrews adopted it in Genesis. We shall 
be able to use the word antediluvian in a literal sense; the 
metaphorical use, meaning backward or primitive, must be 
used with caution, for apparently the Sumerians had 
reached as high or even a higher level of civilization before 
the Flood as after it. There is something pleasing in this 
discovery of a basis of fact for the poetry of the Sumerian 
bard whose lament is printed in Mr. Woolley’s book. We 
shall need to be more careful in our treatment of historical 
legends. Who knows when someone will dig up a piece of 
the cake that Alfred burned? 


* * * 


Last summer I went out to see Swakeleys, the fine 
early seventeenth-century house near Uxbridge then in 
danger of destruction. Various efforts to raise the 
necessary money have failed, and it is good news 
that the Foreign Office staff has come to the rescue. 
Swakeleys is to become a_ sort of Foreign Office 
country club; a social and athletic centre for diplo- 
mats off duty, a haunt of international gossip and tennis. 
One ought to add that the owner of the house has set a 
splendid example in allowing the Foreign Office staff to 
buy Swakeleys at a price far below its real value, provided 
that the house and its delightful walled garden are carefully 
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preserved. Swakeleys is well worth keeping. It was the home 
in Restoration times of one of the earliest specimens of 
the new race of merchant princes. Pepys knew the place 
well and records *‘ a merry evening ”’ there when he visited 
Vyner on Government business, probably the business of 
extracting a loan for Charles the Second which naturally 
was not repaid. 
Kappa. 


MORE THESES AND PARENTHESES 
Sir, when MacFlecknoe seized a genial pen 
To reconcile the ways of God to men 

(ii not of God, then of those delegates 

Who for Him govern the United States), 
Since Fate has taught them that the Pure and Good 
When Rich, must always be misunderstood, 

(A thousand Englishmen give thanks to you 

Echoing from this land, ** How true, how true! ’’) 


Do Nicaragua and Hayti spurn 
The gentle hand that bids them live and learn? 
(Alas, how often base ingratitude 
Has made young Egypt or Calcutta rude !) 
Are there still unconverted Wops who think 
That man is better for a little drink? 
(How few are they who fully understand 
The blessings brought by Dora to this land !) 


And do the raging heathen never cease 
To mock at Kellogg and his bid for peace ? 
(How often at Geneva do we find 
The lesser men to English virtues blind !) 
Sprung from a common stock, a common fate 
Exposes us to infamy and hate. 
(Yet Hail Columbia, who has practised thus 
The noble precepts that she learned from Us!) 
WiniFRED Ho.tsy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 

Sir,-—I venture to send this letter to you, not because I 
expect much sympathy, but because THE NATION has a tradi- 
tional love of free speech, and if THE NATION rejects me I 
know not where to expect hospitality for such unfashionable 
views. 

In the first place, the whole discussion is obviously 
wrapped in clouds of humbug. -It is clear that the legal 
definition of obscenity, like those of blasphemy and con- 
spiracy, is far too wide. It is just a weapon which the 
police can use when they think fit. It is also beyond doubt 
that to subject literature to the judgment of policemen or 
those who use police standards produces deplorable results. 
The poor policeman has to find out some plain objective test 
by which to act, such tests are always bad, and we may soon 
find him suppressing Tolstoy and the ‘‘ @dipus’’ and the 
‘Volsung Saga ’’ while smiling upon ‘‘ The Girl from Lord- 
knows-where *’ and the ‘‘ Giddy Goat.’’ So much I grant. 

But why, oh why, do the fashionable critics talk such 
manifest hypocrisy? They solemnly explain that the writers 
who talk constantly about the excretory, sudatory, and pro- 
creative systems do so from love of truth or from courage. 
That is absurd. ‘To talk constantly about w.c.s or vice 
shows no love of truth nor yet of untruth, no courage and 
no cowardice. It shows a wish to talk about dirt. 

I hope this phrase does not seem rude. Everyone with a 
smattering of psychology knows that, in human beings as 
a whole, the sexual instinct is inconveniently and danger- 
ously strong. It has to be satisfied, controlled, sublimated, 
and repressed. As it is handled well or badly, it ranges 
from the highest to the lowest expressions of human nature, 
from the most beautiful to the ugliest. 

One result of this necessary control and repression is 
that the baffled instinct seeks stimulation and satisfaction 
in all kinds of wavs, and notably in obscenity. Why deny 
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it? When Juvenal devotes one of his satires to the vices 
of women and another to those of unnatural men, he pretends 
to be actuated by his hatred of these vices. Of course, we 
know that he is lying, or at best telling a very small part 
of the truth. He really writes about obscenities because he 
likes doing so. (He finds in it some sexual stimulation or 
release. And the same is obviously true of a certain number 
of contemporary English writers and the band of London 
critics who encourage them. Compared with the writers 
and critics of more creative and imaginative periods, those 
of the present day do often seem to be suffering from an 
over-stimulation of the sexual instinct expressing itself in 
a perfectly well-known and far from attractive way. 

Now I think that there is a moral side to this subject. 
The instinct in question is already quite strong enough and 
does not need artificial stimulation. There must be few 
people who have not behaved in ways of which they feel 
ashamed owing to its excessive strength. And the writers 
of whom I speak are behaving just like the drink-seller who 
sprinkles the pavement with sawdust soaked in beer in order 
to catch those who have a craving for drink. \They also, of 
course, do a good deal of harm by lying to the young. In 
order to preserve their own self-respect they make out that 
people in general are at least as bad as themselves and most 
people worse ; and the young, being without experience and 
wishing passionately to know all about the real world as 
opposed to the nursery world, Swallow their over-sexualized 
fiction as if it were pure truth. 

That is bad enough ; but I really care more about the 
cesthetic side of the subject. I should be abusing your 
hospitality if I went into this in detail, but perhaps you will 
allow me te mention briefly one or two of the considerations 
that move me. Why is it that the great serious literature 
of the world—I leave comedy aside for the momeni—is in 
general entirely free from obscenity? Homer, Virgil, the 
Greek tragedians, Milton, Shakespeare’s tragedies, Racine, 
Victor Hugo, Dante, Goethe, Tolstoy? Is it not because 
obscenity, with all its superficial alluringness, has a peculiar 
powcr of destroying the higher imaginative values in its 
neighbourhood? It somehow sticks and infects the vicinity. 
And, further, the taste that really likes obscenity soon gets 
to care for nothing else. As a drunkard loses his sense of 
taste, and cares only for the drink that has plenty of alcohol 
in it, so a certain type of critic and reader loses his taste 
for everything but sexualities. I believe that one reason why 
the Great Victorian novelists, from Dickens to Meredith, 
conquered the world was that they entirely abstained from 
the lure of obscenity with which Smollett and Sterne had 
attracted readers. Debarred from that obvious appeal, they 
had to seek higher and more difficult appeals, through 
romance, invention, character study, »and the spiritual 
imagination.—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT MURRAY. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Hobson’s 
article, with which I am in general agreement, thougn I 
would put some points more strongly. 


CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

Sir,—In his recent campaign of censorship the Home 
Secretary would seem to have overlooked the question of 
attitude. To me it seems a matter of the highest importance 
that books dealing with unpleasant subjects should present 
a true portrait of that unpleasantness. To gloss over an 
immoral action so that it appears to be of no consequence is 
the most foul form of immorality. Yet, apparently, this is 
what Sir William Joynson-Hicks wishes novelists to do. 

Life has its dustbins as well as its drawing-rooms, and 
no good purpose can be served by making a dustbin look like 
a drawing-room. 

The events of the past six months show that serious- 
minded writers are sick of playing Walter Raleigh ; to use 
their pens as cloaks does not appeal to them. The muck 
still remains underneath. Thus it is that a few writers are 
beginning to realize that a little spade work, however un- 
pleasant to those with Nonconformist consciences, would do 
a world of good.—yYours, &c., 

S.. P. 


March 12th, 1929. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND CURRENCY 


Smr,—For some years past, THE NaTION has consistently 
and ably pointed out the large measure of responsibility 
which our post-war currency and banking policy must bear 
for the present unemployment situation. We are therefore 
surprised to find that in the ‘‘ We Can Conquer Unemploy- 
ment’? scheme, which you strongly support, reform of the 
banking and currency system is not included in the list of 
proposals to be carried out at once, but is relegated to a 
summary of ‘ long-distance ’’ measures categorically ex- 
cluded from the immediate programme ; and even then it is 
mentioned only in somewhat vague terms. The argument 
we wish to put is that a vigorous ‘* public works ”’ policy, 
unless it is preceded by certain alterations in the currency 
law and in banking policy, will fail in its object of reviving 
trade. 

What is the case for *‘ public works’? The unemploy- 
ment problem might at first sight seem to be solvable by the 
granting of more bank credits to enable industries making 
consumers’ goods (é€.g., boots and shoes) to expand their 
output. Such credit would be used as working capital largely 
to pay wages (directly or indirectly), and, after a time-lag 
which might or might not prove awkward, the extra expendi- 
ture of wage-earners would balance the extra volume of 
goods for sale, and the newly created bank money would 
return to the initial borrowers, who would continue to repeat 
the productive process so long as their loan from the bank 
remained outstanding. Thus there would be a permanent 
absorption of unemployed into industry. To this seemingly 
desirable course of action there are three objections. First, 
it would mean an increase in bank deposits, which is impos- 
sible under present circumstances. Secondly, it falls foul 
of the requirements of bankers, like Mr. Hugh Tennant, that 
manufacturers should not be granted bank loans until they 
can show an effective demand for their products. Thirdly, 
even if more bank loans were offered it is extremely unlikely 
that manufacturers would be prepared to take them up to 
an extent that would immediately and substantially reduce 
the level of unemployment. To employ a million more per- 
sons would probably require an increase of one-fifth in the 
present volume of bank advances to industry. 

The purpose of a ‘*‘ public works ”’ policy is to overcome 
these obstacles. As we understand the Liberal Party scheme, 
some £200,000,000 is to be raised, mainly by means of a public 
loan, agd this will enable something approaching 1,000,000 
persons to be employed for one or two years on works which, 
it must be noticed, are not immediately reproductive, how- 
ever valuable they may be in the long run. Now the value 
of the scheme does not lie so much in the immediate employ- 
ment of people on trunk roads and suchlike ; if this were its 

mly virtue, the process would have to be repeated year by 
vear for ever, which is clearly impossible with non-recurring 
work financed by abnormal methods. The chief merit of the 
policy lies in the fact that the wages paid to the roadmakers 
would constitute an effective demand for the products of 
consumers’ industries, such as boots and shoes. Here is the 
stimulus which will ‘‘ jolt ’’ the economic mechanism into 


life. It meets the second and third of the obstacles mentioned 
above. But the hurdle of banking policy it does not 
negotiate. 


Consider the position of the banks. If the boot and shoe 
industry is going to be able to meet the requirements of the 
roadmakers, it will need to have more bank loans, for the 
roadmakers will not pay for their boots in advance. Thus 
the banks will be faced with a demand from industry in 
general for more credit. If they were of Mr. Tennant’s mind 
thev might be inclined to grant it, were it not for our gold 
standard. But more than the gold standard stands in their 
way. The Liberal Party pamphlet explains carefully that 
the initial process whereby a loan is raised to pay the road- 
makers’ wages is not inflation (i.e., it would not increase 
bank deposits), nor would it reduce the money available for 
other capital issues. It is hoped that the loan would draw 
forth uninvested savings in the form of Deposit Account 
balances at the banks. Thus the total of bank deposits 
would not rise ; but the unused balances of individuals would 
be turned over to road contractors to pay wages. Now pre- 
viously such deposits were left unused at the banks ; but 





the roadmakers would demand payment, not in bank 
balances, but in currency notes. Thus, although total bank 
deposits would not rise, currency note requirements would 
increase, and in present circumstances this would amount to 
an effective drain on the gold reserves of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England, which might well be of the 
order of £10,000,000. In the face of such a drain, how can 
the banking system possibly embark on a policy of more 
credit to enable industry in general to take advantage of 
the “* jolt **? 

We suggest, therefore, that the Liberal Party policy 
would be ineffective unless it was preceded by a modification 
of the restrictive provisions of the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act, 1928, and accompanied by an increased willingness on 
the part of bankers to provide credit adequate to finance an 
expanded volume of industrial activity.—Yours, &c., 

D. BARBER. 
F. W. Bacon. 


[Clause 8 of the Currency and Bank Notes Act authorizes 
the Bank of England to increase the fiduciary note issue with 
the approval of the Treasury. Moreover, in the debates 
which took place last year during the passing of the measure, 
the Minister in charge insisted repeatedly that this clause 
was ‘‘ intended to be used ’’ whenever circumstances made 
it desirable, and announced that the Governor of the Bank 
of England had authorized him to declare that his statements 
on this matter represented ‘‘ the general intentions of the 
Bank.’’ In view of these assurances, it ought to be possible 
to overcome the difficulty which our correspondents appre- 
hend without amending the Currency Act. We do not agree, 
therefore, that the policy of capital expenditure must wait 
until our currency arrangements have first been overhauled ; 
but we entirely agree that the monetary factor will need close 
and vigilant attention.—Ep., NATION. |! 


“THE OBJECTIONS TO CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE” 


Srr,—The Hon. Frank Pakenham has, I think, rather 
unfortunately built up a grand edifice of reasoning on some- 
what fallacious premises. 

Starting with the statement that ‘‘ unemployment (if 
we ignore the temporary unemployment which can be re- 
moved by a more efficient system of transference) is an 
expression of the fact that Labour does not consider that the 
total reward which it receives gives sufficient return per 
man,’’ he proceeds step by step to prove that the solution of 
the unemployment problem really depends upon the readi- 
ness of the capitalist to accept a smaller return per unit 
of capital. 

Now he might with equal truth (or lack of truth) have 
stated at once that unemployment (if we ignore the temporary 
unemployment which can be removed by a more efficient 
system of transference) is an expression of the fact that 
Capital does not consider that the total reward which it 
receives gives sufficient return per unit of capital. 

He then argues that unless Government capital expendi- 
ture will bring about the readiness of the capitalist to accept 
a smaller return per unit of capital, it will fail to increase 
employment. 

Now this argument is unsound because it fails to take 
account of the fact that there is much work of greater or 
less urgency that can be done at present, of a nature pecu- 
liarly suited to State enterprise, which possesses great utility 
value. The returns of such work, which includes road im- 
provement, bridge construction, electrification schemes, &c., 
may roughly be divided under two heads—moneiary and ser- 
vice. The monetary returns will probably be controllable, 
and tend to approximate, if not exceed, the current return 
per unit of capital, because such public work is likely to be of 
a monopolistic nature. For such work there will be no neces- 
sity for taxation. The service returns will be manifested in 
improved trade owing to better transport facilities, in the 
improved health of the people, in enhanced individual com- 
fort, &c. This class of utility work will, of course, produce 
an increase in the yield of taxes. 
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Now the question which will determine whether Govern- 
ment capital expenditure will increase employment is not 
whether such expenditure will make Capital ready to accept 
a smaller return per unit of capital, but whether the returns 
of such expenditure, i.e., the combined monetary and service 
returns, will be equivalent to the current return per unit of 
capital. 

I am one of those who think they will.—Yours, &c., 

M. Tose. 

37, Cannon Street, Manchester. 

March 16th, 1929. 


BRIDGES IN JUGOSLAVIA 


Sir,—The announcement that seven new bridges are to 
be built in Jugoslavia calls attention to the present great 
developments in that country, and I submit that this is an 
instance of the necessity of prompt co-operation among 
British financial, engineering, and manufacturing interests 
in order to secure work for our own countrymen. 

The present railway construction scheme in Jugoslavia, 
involving a total expenditure of some millions of pounds, has 
been put in hand chiefly with the help of American or 
German capital, and practically all the materials have been 
supplied by German manufacturers, the irony of the situa- 
tion being that these German manufacturers often actually 
obtained in the London market the necessary credit to tide 
them over till completion of the work. 

What Germany can do, we can do. Germany, it is true, 
supplied the first materials as reparation payments, but 1 
see no reason why we should allow her manufacturers to be 
first in future to make financial arrangements, which we are 
at liberty to make ourselves and which would result in work 
for our own engineers and manufacturers. Are we manu- 
facturers not too suspicious of those countries in Europe 
which lack ready money only because their vast natural 
resources are as yet untapped?—Yours, &c., 

G. R. HALL CAINE. 

March 15th, 1929. 


MR, LLOYD GEORGE AND 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Sir,—Your contributor ‘‘ Kappa ’’ wrote in your issue of 
last week (March 9th) that ‘‘ when Lord Northcliffe had the 
impudence to demand inclusion ’’*(in the Peace Conference 
delegation), ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George very properly told him to 
co to Hell.”’ 

As one who was closely associated with Lord Northcliffe 
at that period, I should like to say that I believe this state- 
ment to be untrue. Lord Northcliffe made no such ‘‘demand”’ 
and received no such unmannerly answer. ‘* Kappa ”’ 
slanders both men whom he professes to quote. Unless he 
can put some authority behind his statement (other than 
mere gossip), he ought, I think, to apologize to your readers 
for making it.—Yours, &c., 

HAMILTON FYFE. 

Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

March 16th, 1929. 


(Kappa writes: ‘‘ Mr. Hamilton Fyfe must surely have 
overlooked the interview with Mr. Lloyd George published in 
the DaiLy News of March 7th last. In that interview, dis- 
cussing certain statements in Mr. Winston Churchill’s book, 
Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘ As for Lord Northcliffe and the 
Peace Conference I told him to go to hell. I refused abso- 
lutely to have him at the Peace Conference.’ This is, of 
course, the authority which Mr. Fyfe asks me to produce for 
the statement he quotes. Mr. Lloyd George has not repu- 
diated the version given, and, so far as I know, it has not 
been disputed since. I consider therefore that I was entitled 
to accept it as fact. The description of Lord Northcliffe’s 
request as ‘ impudent’ is my own, and is, I think, justified. 
I do not see any reason to apologize to your readers. If Mr. 
Fyfe can produce evidence to disprove the accuracy of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s version of what occurred, presumably he will 
do so. In that event it would be for Mr. Llovd George to 


} 


deal with it, if so disposed."") 
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THE FIGHTING ESTIMATES 


Sir,—In a brief paragraph in this week’s issue you say, 
‘‘ there is not much to say about this year’s estimates for 
the three defensive services.’"’ On the contrary, I suggest 
that there is a great deal to say, that an organ like THE 
NaTION ought to say. Surely it is worth more than a few 
lines of comment in a summary of the week that this nation 
is intending to spend round about 115 millions in the next 
financial year on armaments. Granted that there is a reduc- 
tion as compared with last year, it must be remembered that 
it has been urged that this reduction has been effected with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the forces. Since last year’s 
Estimates the Kellogg Pact has been signed by all the nations 
of the world save two, and there is reason to suppose that 
all the signatures will be ratified as many have already been. 
All these nations have renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy and promised never to settle disputes except 
by pacific means. We have announced that we decline to 
build ships against the U.S.A., and that war with that nation 
would be unthinkable. Then what do we want with 115 mil- 
lions’ worth of armaments? We, as a nation, and I note, 
sir, that you do the same, talk about ‘* defence services.”’ 
Defence against whom? After a war to end war do we really 
need to spend forty millions more than in 1914 for defence? 
The whole thing is a crime against humanity and a treachery 
to the men who died that war should be no more. Yet you 
say that there is not much to say about this year’s estimates! 

What is going to be the attitude of the Liberal Party on 
this matter? There are thousands of electors who want to 
know the answer to that question. They have made up their 
minds to vote for no candidate who will not pledge himself 
to work definitely for a substantial and progressive reduc- 
tion of armaments, as the logical sequence to the Kellogg 
Pact. Cannot THE NaTION speak out and give a lead?— 
Yours, &c., 

Jos. S. ROWNTREE. 
2, Weaponness Park, Scarborough. 
March 16th, 1929. 


‘If Mr. Rowntree had read the remainder of the para- 
graph in question, he would have seen that we are in entire 
agreement with him.—Ep., NATION. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM SWINRURNE 


S1r,—The following letter from Swinburne is interesting 
as embodying the poet’s view of a project now revived, 
exhibiting the writer’s urbane temper, and perhaps indicat- 
ing that in the forty years which have elapsed our political 
animosities have become slightly less insane :— 


‘The Pines, 
‘* Putney Hill, S.W. 
““June 2nd, ‘90. 

‘* DEAR ——, I Ought perhaps to have thanked you by 
return of post for your most gratifying letter of last week, 
but I am a poor correspondent, and found it difficult at once 
to express the pleasure it gave me. I am especially delighted 
that you should have selected for a Waterloo Essay the 
quotation about ‘ hate and scorn’ which I saw (with pleasure 
unspeakable) had given just and intentional offence to the 
believers in the Gospel of St. Judas and the Epistles of 
St. Ananias (on postcards and otherwise). 

‘**About the Channel Tunnel and its promoters I have 
already expressed myself so freely both in verse and in 
prose as to incur (and I hope I may say to deserve) the 
virulent abuse of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘reptile Press.’ If I find 
anything fresh to say on the subject I should be proud and 
glad to offer it to you. My name alone would have sufficed 
to remind me of such a duty, as my father was Lord 
Collingwood’s favourite middy, and when an Admiral him- 
self always remembered his old captain with such affection 
as he deserved. If the sons of such fathers were to Glad- 
stonize, they would surely deserve to be flayed alive. 

‘“With renewed thanks for your kind and cordial recog- 
nition of my attempt to do a small stroke of service to our 
country, 

‘I am, yours very sincerely, 
** A. C. SWINBURNE.” 


One can only hope that Sir William Bull may have no 
forbears in the higher ranks of the Navy.—Yours, &c., 
NEMO. 
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BOAT RACE ADVENTURES 


INCE early childhood the Boat Race has always pro- 

vided me with a festival of unusual merit. This is 

mainly due to the fact that my father lived within 
walking distance of the river, and that I possessed excep- 
tional advantages in my relationship to two most kindly 
aunts who owned one of those lovely Georgian houses on 
Chiswick Mall. So the day was made the signal for a 
family junketing, and I may tell you that whatever was 
going forward on the river our party was well garnished 
with lobster salads and trifles, jellies, and custards, bottles 
that popped when they were opened, jugs of a red wine on 
the top of which floated orange peel and herbs with Shake- 
spearian names—and lots of lemonade for us. 

But even such a delicious party is controlled by the 
moon and the tides, and there were those disappointing 
days when the race was rowed in the afternoon and the 
appropriate mea] was tea—and even the finest buns and 
iced cakes are no substitute for salmon and cucumber and 
fruit salad. It was, I noticed, always in those depressing 
years that Oxford won. 

Nothing, however, could dim the excitement of that 
scramble through the attic skylight on to a pantile roof 
from which one could spend a good hour before the race 
watching the merry crowds below—and the bustle on the 
river. The police boat and the Thames Conservancy boat, 
directed by mufflered helmsmen, seemed the most romantic 
representation of drifting authority as they carried out their 
task of chivying straying tubs back to the bank. No race- 
course can ever provide quite the thrill of that distant roar 
of crowds cheering crews one will not see oneself for some 
minutes. And here again we were favoured by the presence 
of an immensely tall cousin who, by securing himself to a 
chimney stack, could see almost as far as Hammersmith 
Bridge. 

We were very young and had to keep silent, proudly 
displaying our light blue favours (those were still the days 
when it was lucky to be seen, but penal servitude to be 
heard)—but there was no end to the intimate knowledge of 
the crews and their chances displayed by our elders. If 
historical allusion or comparison were required they were 
provided almost too readily by an old friend of the family 
who had an encyclopedic memory, and could turn over his 
mind as easily as the pages of Whitaker’s Almanack to 
recall the details of the race in any given year. He was, I 
believe, a Fellow of Trinity, and spent his life in historical 
research—but he could have beaten Datas at his own game 
when it came to facts about the Boat Race. 

It must, I imagine, have taken very much longer in 
those days than it does now to learn the result of the race. 
It always seemed an interminable wait after the crews had 
disappeared round Thornycrofts until the Umpire’s boat 
came back flying one pennant over the other. But it was 
worth waiting for if it was a Cambridge victory, and if the 
race belonged to Oxford we consoled ourselves with more 
buns and lemonade and the hopes of the years ahead. 

My young brother and I were then turned out into 
the long garden in which the scent of flowers was so 
pleasantly mixed with that of Messrs. Fuller, Smith & 
Turner’s steaming vats, while our seniors sat in the smok- 
ing-room with my elder brothers and cousins (even then real 
Cambridge men themselves) to smoke reflective cigars. I 
often wondered what they talked about, those dear old 
bearded and bewhiskered Forsytes. Forsytes in everything 
except that they had all one or more first classes in their 
triposes—as they sat for that quiet half-hour to digest their 
excitement and their luncheon. Would one, I asked my- 
self, ever grow old enough to be admitted to their sym- 
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posium? I suspect that we were better off chasing preda- 
tory cats, or exploring the delights of a disused private 
oratory converted into a tool shed and apple store, than 
they were; for, looking back, I know now that they had to 
sit as still and quiet as mice while old Dr. Almanack reeled 
off his unending flow of unilluminated Boat-Race lore. 

But let it not be imagined that my Boat-Race festivals 
have been confined to those tender years. Only a few years 
ago I was nearly drowned by the sudden flooding of 
Chiswick Eyot, and having, as I thought, gallantly rescued 
a smal] boy in a horrid little brown overcoat, was, when 
we reached shore, or what remained of it, as nearly as 
possible accused of kidnapping him. It has always been 
a merry day for me. 

One of my best Boat-Race adventures concerned an 
attempt to see both the beginning and the finish. On paper 
this is perfectly feasible. It is possible to watch the crews 
out of sight at Putney, and then, by car, reach Mortlake a 
good five minutes or so before they arrive at the winning 
post. The only obstacle is a police regulation that motorists 
are not allowed on the Mortlake Road during the progress 
of the race. Aware of this, my companion and I made a 
special plea to the Mortlake police for permission to under- 
take the journey, but no hints of powerful connections with 
the Press could shake the genial inflexibility of the Superin- 
tendent. However, touched by the picturesqueness of the 
scheme, he did not positively forbid us to attempt it. He 
merely said ‘* You try it, young gentlemen, and see how 
far you get.’’ So we did try it, and it is due to the sports- 
manship of that Superintendent to say that he did not put 
out scouts to lie in wait for us. We were stopped by a 
constable in the end, but so near Mortlake that it was an 
easy run to the river’s bank, and we were in our seats 
well before the Cambridge crew appeared. Why, oh why, 
should such a well-planned adventure have ended so miser- 
ably in anti-climax? There was no finish—the Oxford boat 
had sunk somewhere down the course. 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


THE BERLIOZ CONTROVERSY 


HE recent performance at a B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert of Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust ”’ was 
particularly welcome and appropriate at the present 
juncture in view of the fierce controversy that has been 
raging for some time past around the art and personality 
of this composer—a controversy, moreover, which seems to 
recur regularly every twenty years or so without ever 
coming within measurable distance of a final solution 
acceptable to all parties. His admirers will be satisfied with 
nothing less than that he should be placed among the very 
greatest composers of al] time; his detractors refuse to 
grant him admission even into the ranks of the second rate. 
In this respect Berlioz is a unique phenomenon in the 
history of music, and possibly of any art. Some, indeed, 
adduce this very fact as proof that he cannot be in the very 
front rank, since, according to them, those who really 
belong to it enjoy universal acceptance once contemporary 
controversy has ceased. To this one might reply that too 
often this general agreement is a mere cloak to indifference, 
and a sign that the artist’s work has lost something of its 
vital force and power to affect us. Great genius inevitably 
excites the wild enthusiasm of one section of the public 
and the fierce antagonism of another so long as it is still 
in active combustion, so to speak, and the fact that the art 
of Berlioz still remains a centre of vehement and impas- 
sioned controversy sixty years after his death is surely the 
best proof possible of its immense vitality. 
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In other words, the present dispute concerning Berlioz 
is merely the indefinite prolongation of that which prevailed 
during his lifetime, and a sign that he still engages our 
thoughis and feelings too actively to be approached with 
indifference. The time has not yet come when it is possible 
for criticism to take up an impartial attitude towards him, 
a position au-dessus de la mélée, and to say that “ as 
usual, the truth lies somewhere between the two extremes,”’ 
or words to that effect; for even if it does, neither side is 
yet prepared to admit it, and everyone whose opinion is 
worth having belongs wholeheartedly to one or the other 
side, though he may not admit the fact, or even be aware 
of it. 

An amusing and instructive example of the impossi- 
bility of being impartial where Berlioz is concerned was 
recently afforded by various utterances of Mr. Harvey 
Grace, the well-known critic and editor of the Musicar 
Times, who has been taking a leading part in the present 
controversy. He claims to be able to look at Berlioz with 
an open and unprejudiced mind, and pours scorn on all 
those who are either wholly for or against him. ‘* There 
are certain things about Berlioz I have liked,’ he says; 
** there are certain other things, such as his poverty of 
invention, especially melodie invention, his crude harmony 
and poor construction, which I have disliked.’’ This is 
like saying of a woman whose beauty, or lack of it, was 
the subject of discussion, that there were things about her 
one admired, but that she had unpleasant features, no 
figure, and an ugly walk. For if Mr. Grace considers 
Berlioz to be deficient in melody, harmony, and form, what 
exactly is there left for him to like? Nothing but his talent 
for orchestration, which even his most bitter antagonists 
are compelled to admit, although they characteristically 
seek to transform it into a fault by suggesting that he first 
invented colour effects and then laboriously evolved the 
themes and texture of his music in order to exploit them. 
In short, Mr. Grace, while posing as a non-combatant. 
takes up identically the same position that all Berlioz’s 
enemies have taken up from the very beginning. His 
verdict is precisely that which the admirers of Berlioz are 
determined to upset and reverse. 

Another instance of Mr. Grace’s inveterate, though no 
doubt quite unconscious, bias against Berlioz, which 
totally unfits him for the réle of impartial] arbiter, is to 
be found in the imaginary dialogue between partisan and 
antagonist, written by him and printed in the programme 
of the B.B.C. concert mentioned above. In it Mr. Grace 
is unquestionably sincere in his desire to hold the scales 
fairly between the two, and he succeeds in doing so more 
or less unti] near the end, when he suddenly lapses into a 
violent diatribe against Berlioz, twice the length of any- 
thing his advocate is permitted to say in his defence, in 
which the writer’s own personal convictions are only too 
clearly apparent. 

In short, even with the best will in the world it still 
remains impossible for anyone to be impartial on the sub- 
ject of Berlioz’s music, despite everything Mr. Grace says 
to the contrary. One is either for him or against; so it 
was in his lifetime, so it has been since his death, so in al] 
probability it will continue to be, in the immediate future 
at least, and perhaps always. It may be true that, as 
Mr. Grace says, the extreme hostility of much criticism of 
Berlioz is due to ** the exaggerated claims for Berlioz such 
as those by W. J. Turner and Cecil Gray,’’ but it is even 
truer that if there is any exaggeration in our claims— 
which I am not disposed to admit—the cause is to be found 
in the flagrant injustice with which Berlioz has been treated 
by almost al] writers on music in this country up to the 
present time. 
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The nearest approach to substantial agreement on the 
subject of Berlioz is probably afforded by ‘* La Damnation 
de Faust.’? His admirers are less enthusiastic, and his 
detractors less uncompromisingly hostile, with regard to 
it than to any of his other large works. Berlioz himself 
said that if he were faced with the destruction of all his 
works with but one exception, it was the Requiem that 
he would set aside, and many would agree with him. 
Others, with M. Romain Rolland, would give the preference 
to ** Roméo et Juliette,’’ others to the early ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique,” and still others to the late ‘* Les Troyens ”’; 
none, I think to ** Faust.’”? Hostile criticism is equally 
temperate with regard to it, even to the extent of conced- 
ing that isolated numbers, such as the orchestral interludes, 
have considerable merit. This comparative unanimity of 
opinion concerning one work, however, is obviously en- 
tirely illusory ; indeed, the fact that Berlioz’s admirers like 
least the work that his detractors dislike least only serves 
to accentuate the profound and irreconcilable divergence 
of opinion that prevails concerning Berlioz’s music as 4 


whole. 
Creciz Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“ Amines WE ALL?” (Mr. Frederick Lonsdale’s 


well-known comedy) is being revived at the Fortune 
Theatre. It is the favourite work of the author, 
and some people will be inclined strongly to agree with 
him. It is very elegant, very finished, and very witty—a 
not unworthy pendant to ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest.”? The only charge that one can seriously bring 
against it is the conventional psychology. But then the 
conventionality is of a hallowed order. ‘* Aren’t We All? ” 
possesses a genuine literary complexity, which would prob- 
ably make it agreeable even to read, and this is the ulti- 
mate test of a play. Still from a purely commercial point 
of view, Mr. Lonsdale has probably been well advised to 
sink to the level of ** Mrs. Cheyney ” and “‘ Spring Clean- 
ing.”? I thought a good deal of the dialogue was a trifle 
over the head of the audience, though Heaven knows the 
actors spoke slowly enough. Mr. Lonsdale had not, when 
he wrote ** Aren’t We All? ’’, learned to dot his i’s and 
cross his t’s sufficiently blackly. The décor and the light- 
ing were as distressing as could be on this occasion, and 
almost blinded the eye. But on the other hand Mr. Tom 
Walls preduced with much ingenuity and variety. Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys played an Ellis Jeffreys part to perfection, 
while Miss Phyllis Dare and Mr. Frank Cellier always kept 
the ball rolling. ‘* Aren’t We All? *? provides an excellent 
evening’s relaxation. 
* * + 
** Charles,’? says somebody in ‘*‘ The Mayor,’”’ Miss 
Adelaide Phillpotts’s play at the Royalty, ‘* how dull you 
make everything.’’ But Charles is not the only one. Miss 
Phillpotts has written a study of repression, as exemplified 
by the inhabitants of Westhaven, a genteel South Coast 
resort. They are all intended to be dull people, but unfor- 
tunately their creator appears not to have the gift of making 
dull people objectively interesting. There are no degrees, 
no differing planes of dullness. And her technique does 
not help matters. Each act consists of a tea party (how 
Mr. and Miss Phiilpotts love stage tea parties !), and each 
act culminates in a brainstorm on the part of one of the 
characters. And that is all. The rest is realistic chatter — 
much too realistic and unselective for a work of fiction— 
about nothing. In a vastly overcrowded canvas nothing 
stands out. Most of the characters are quite well drawn, 
in a formal sort of way, but there are so many of them, 
and so little concentration on individuals, that none com- 
mends any interest. Why, Oh why, do inexperienced drama- 
tists always set themselves the most difficult of all tasks? 
f Miss Phillpotts had only been content with one brain- 
storm, with one story of her Mayor and his repressions 
and his solitary moment of abandonment, ves, and one 
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tea party, what a delightful comedy she might have 
produced. 
* * * 


Mr. Ernest Raymond, the author of ‘‘ The Berg,”’ at 
His Majesty’s, has just those gifts which Miss Phillpotts 
lamentably lacks. He, too, has set himself a difficult and 
not dissimilar task; but he performs it with conspicuous 
and very nearly complete success. He gives himself an 
enormous advantage at the outset by choosing a theme 
with which the audience cannot help associating themselves 
immediately. An Atlantic liner is struck by an ice-berg. 
She has three hours to live. The women, or those of them 
who will consent to leave their menfolk, are taken off. The 
men are left to certain death. As in ‘* The Mayor,’’ the 
first act is taken up with the creation of atmosphere. Each 
character is given a separate entity—the anti-romantic 
author, the unfaithful husband openly despised by his wife 
and daughter, the newly married lovers, the author’s ser- 
vant, the padre who is beginning to lose faith in himself and 
his creed. Early on one gathers that the ship is near the 
berg area. An officer reassures the passengers of their 
safety ; but the author, who is a cripple tied to his wheel- 
chair, is hypersensitive to atmosphere, and notices that the 
temperature is rapidly falling. So well is the feeling of 
imminent danger worked up by a dozen minute suggestions 
that one instinctively prepares oneself for tragedy. Nor 
does Mr. Raymond disappoint one later on. Each indivi- 
dual problem is logically resolved, satisfying both the in- 
telligence and the emotions. The acting leaves little to be 
desired. Mr. Godfrey Tearle as the cripple is as strong 
in mind as he is weak in body, Miss Marion Fawcett gives 
an exquisite performance as his wife, and Mr. George 
Relph’s Padre is full of humanity and understanding. 


* * * 


‘* The Circle of Chalk’ (at the New Theatre) was 
originally, it appears, a thirteenth-century Chinese tragedy, 
which has been translated into German, and from German 
into English, by the distinguished poet Mr. James Laver. 
The result is neither German, English, nor Chinese, but a 
rather unpalatable mixture of all three. The attempt to 
endow the acting and general production with a satisfying 
and consistent convention was not successful, and ended in 
San Toy, crossed with a strong dose of Chauve Souris, 
and an occasional soupcon of Stravinsky. The décor was 
elaborate, to my mind unpleasing and calculated to smother 
what little vitality the play possessed under an eiderdown 
of rather old-fashioned chinoiserie. Miss May Ann Wong, 
who combines an extremely Far East appearance with a 
strong American accent, possesses an equivocal and canaille 
charm, which is very exciting, but was at variance with 
the part which she was on this occasion intended to play. 


* * ” 


** The Soul of France,’’ which has been showing at 
the Capitol Theatre, is a French war film of the most 
ordinary sentimental type. A large number of battle-scenes 
are realistically enacted and well photographed, but the 
story, in spite of its conclusion to the effect that war is a 
horror which is not to be encouraged, tends all the time to 
emphasize its most picturesque and romantic side. Scenes 
of heroism, of motherly and brotherly love, of self-sacrifice 
and nobility, succeeded each other thick and fast, and the 
hero is the stock character who, exiled from his country 
for some unspecified misdemeanour, joins up with the 
Foreign Legion, ‘‘ regains his manhood,’’ covers himself 
with glory and medals, and is finally received into the arms 
of his brave old mother, his stern father, and his faithful 
sweetheart. Mr. Douglas Fairbanks’s new film ‘* The Iron 
Mask *? (at the New Gallery Cinema) is much like any of 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks’s other films—that is to say, it 
consists chiefly of sword-play, galloping horses, of Mr. 
Fairbanks climbing by seemingly impossible means into 
high windows to rescue somebody or other, and in the 
intervals Mr. Fairbanks hopping, skipping, and capering 
with his usual rather monotonous agility and heartiness. 
However, it is all excellently and very expensively done, 
and for those who like that sort of thing it provides a good 
entertainment. 
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Mr. Gilbert Spencer, who is holding an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings at the Goupil Gallery, is an artist 
whose achievement is founded in conscientious hard work 
rather than in imagination or brilliant natural talent. His 
landscapes (of which the larger part of the exhibition is 
composed) have a quiet and well-ordered air which is often 
pleasing, and are painted with a straightforwardness and 
lack of sensationalism which suits well their typically Eng- 
lish subjects ; ‘* Lemsford ’? (No. 3) and ‘* Dorset ” (No. 
15) are good examples. The two large canvases ‘* The 
Miller ’? and ‘* The Rat-Catcher ”’ are less successful; they 
are rather thin and lack the subtleties of relation in form 
and colour which are needed to make them hang together. 
The series of drawings for ‘‘ The Ten Commandments ”’ are 
not particularly interesting either as drawings or as imagina- 
tive fantasies, but the portrait drawings are delicate and 
well observed. The water-colours of Mr. David Jones, 
which form part of the same exhibition, suffer much from 
being hung a large number together in a small room, so 
that their similarity becomes monotonous. Mr. Jones is 
able to weave an intricate and amusing linear pattern from 
objects in a landscape, especially trees and flowers, and this, 
combined with a pleasing colour, makes many of these 
water-colours attractive. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, March 24th.— 

Dr. Bernard Hollander, on ‘* The Preservation of 

Bodily Health by Mental Training,’’ South Place, 11. 

Laurence Housman, reading A E. Housman’s poems, 

the Wireless, 3.30. 

Paul Claudel’s ‘* The Tidings Brought to Mary,” Arts 

Theatre Club, 3. 

Sunday Play Society, in ‘‘ Hunter’s Moon,”’ Prince 

of Wales Theatre. 
Monday, March 25th.— 

Altra String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 

Maeterlinck’s ‘* Mary Magdalene,” at the Old Vic, 7.80. 
Tuesday, March 26th.— 

C. E. M. Joad, on ‘** What I Believe,’’ Small Essex 

Hall, 7.80. 

Professor A. M. Low, on “* Noise,’’ at Foyle’s Book- 

shop, 8. 

Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, Molian Hall, 8.80. 
Wednesday, March 27th.— 

Discussion on ‘* Roads,”’ Institution of Civil Engineers, 

6.380. 

Cochran’s ** 1929 Revue,’’ London Pavilion. 
Thursday, March 28th.— 

Walter de la Mare, reading his own poems, Poetry 

Bookshop, 6. 

OmIcRoN. 


THE LIVE-WIRE 


HE chanced to touch 
A naked live-wire ; and it dropped him, dead. 


** *Twas queer that he 

Who knew so much— 

All that is known of electricity, 

Should be so careless ! ’’—that was what they said. 


Yet, if they’d guessed the thoughts that filled his head 
That night, would they have found it strange that he, 
Who knew so much— 
All that is known of electricity, 
Manipulating it to earn 
His daily bread— 
That he should turn 
In that dark hour 
When he, 
By life brought to the touch, 
Had lost control, 
That he should turn to that dread unknown power, 
Invoking it to free his soul 
In its extremity ? 
Witrrip Grsson. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE SCIENCE AND ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


IFFERENT ages seem to have different literary 
ies which peculiarly suit or appeal to them. In 

1600 the writer almost inevitably wrote a play, in 
1800 a poem, in 1900 a novel. At the present moment it 
looks as if we are passing from the age of the novel into 
the age of the biography. One sign is the enormous 
number of biographies that are being written, another the 
fact that critics are beginning to write about the history 
and art of biography instead of about the history and art 
of the novel. Last year Mr. Nicolson published his 
‘* Development of English Biography,” and in May of the 
same year the distinguished French writer, M. André 
Maurois, who had been asked to deliver the Clark Lectures 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, chose biography as his sub- 
ject. His six lectures are now published under the title 
** Aspects of Biography,’? by André Maurois, translated 
from the French by S. C. Roberts (Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d.). The book is not a mere replica of the 
lectures; they were delivered in English, while for publica- 
tion M. Maurois rewrote them in French and had them 
translated. They make an admirable little book, with all 
the intelligence, lucidity, and elegance which one expects 
in French criticism. M. Maurois has every advantage for 
a man who is setting out to lay the foundations of an 
esthetic of biography for an English audience. He is a 
Frenchman who rivals Taine in his knowledge of English 
history and appreciation of English literature. He is him- 
self a first-class novelist and has, besides, written two bio- 
graphies, one of Shelley and the other of Disraeli, which 
must rank among the best produced during the last twenty 
years. 

* * * 

M. Maurois would have written an even better book if 
he had not attempted to deal with so many aspects of 
biography. The book is so intelligent that it is only when 
one has finished it that one feels that one’s experience has 
been that of a traveller in a new country who has had to 
explore it from the window of an express train. I wish 
he had devoted the whole of his book to the one subject, 
which he deals with in two chapters, the relation between 
biography as a science and biography as an art. It is the 
crux of the whole problem of biography as a literary form. 
M. Maurois rightly maintains that every biographer must, 
up to a point, be a scientist. His aim is the truth, and he 
** holds himself out *’ as a narrator of the truth. This is a 
condition as fundamental to the art of the biographer as 
the fact that the words he writes are to be spoken by a 
living person upon a stage is fundamental to the art of the 
dramatist. Many of our modern biographers have failed to 
realize this; they do not understand the A.B.C. of their 
job; they produce the most distressing mongrels, half 
biography, half fiction, hybrid monsters and abortions as 
tiresome as those many blank verse plays, written in the 
nineteenth century, which were unactable on the stage 
and unreadable in the study. The biographer of Victoria 
or Elizabeth, of Shelley or Disraeli, says to his reader quite 
plainly on the first page of his book “‘ I am going to tell 
you the truth about an actual] person who lived and died; 
I am going to tell you what in real life they did, thought, 
and felt; every fact in this book is a fact.’”? The question 
is whether such a book can also be a work of art. The 
framework of the book is given, is imposed upon the writer, 


by reality; can he also impose upon it successfully another 
frame of a totally different character, the frame demanded 
by art? M. Maurois thinks that he can; I am inclined to 
agree with him, but I wish he had time and space to go 
a little more deeply into the question. 


* aa * 


It is the limitations necessarily imposed upon the art of 
the biographer which principally require exploration. 
There is, for instance, one which has not been clearly en- 
visaged either by a good many biographers or by M. 
Maurois. The biographer says to his reader : ** The central 
figure of this book was a real man (or woman). I am going 
to give you the facts about his life. I am going to recreate 
him and his life for you; to show you the tragedy and 
comedy of what he did, thought, felt.”” The biographer 
differs, therefore, absolutely from the historian. He regards 
the individual human being and his life as God will regard 
each of us when we appear before him at the Last 
Judgment. The individual human being is also dealt 
with by the historian, but the historian must regard 
him with the eye of God surveying the Universe, watching 
a minute eddy of human life on a speck of a planet revolv- 
ing round a very inferior star. The historian is concerned 
with ‘* the march of events ”? and with communal psycho- 
logy; the biographer is concerned with the psychology of 
the individual. It follows, I think, that the biographer is 
limited in his choice of subjects; he must choose a man 
or woman whose psychology it is really possible to investi- 
gate. That rules out a vast number of historical characters, 
for we have no material from which it is possible to recreate 
their characters. It is here that so many modern 
biographers go wrong. I read the other day ‘‘ Alexander 
the Great,’’ by E. Iliff Robson (Cape, 7s. 6d.). It is an 
interesting book in so far as it is merely history or in so 
far as it treats Alexander’s life as a kind of pageant or 
drama of facts. But its attempt to recreate Alexander’s 
character is a complete failure, because there is no evidence 
from which to start. You can write a history of Alexan- 
der’s time or of Czsar’s, but you cannot write a biography 
of either. This limitation explains why Mr. Strachey’s 
** Elizabeth *’ is not as good as his ‘* Queen Victoria.’’ It 
is quite possible to recreate Victoria psychologically : we 
have material from which it is possible to say : ** At that 
moment Victoria thought this or felt this.”” But there is 
practically not one moment in the life of Elizabeth of which 
we san say: ‘* She thought that then or felt that.”” Mr. 
Strachey’s Victoria was, indeed, a real, live person whom 
he could use as the centre of a psychological work of art. 
His Elizabeth never comes to life psychologically. When he 
treats her as a figure in history, he shows that he might 
have written a superb history of her times; when he treats 
her as the figure in a pageant, he shows that he might have 
written a fine historical novel; but when he tries to tell 
us what she felt or thought at particular moments, when, 
that is, he tries to make her the centre of a psychological 
biography which is at the same time a work of art, his 
materia) itself fails him. He has no substance to work on; 
what he thought to be marble, he finds to be plastocene, 
and not even Mr. Strachey’s skill can get over that 
difficulty. 


LEONARD WOOoLF. 
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REVIEWS 
JESUS, AND ANOTHER 


Jesus of Nazareth. By CHARLES GORE, D.D. Home University 
Library. (Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) 
Confucius and His Quest, By MAvURICE MAGRE. 

Butterworth. 5s.) 


(Thornton 


THERE is a perplexed reader—and I believe him to exist in 
thousands on the fringe of the professing Christian com- 
munity—whom Dr. Gore’s critical history of Jesus is 
beautifully designed to help. This man (or woman), bred 
in a conventional Christian home, had the Bible stories by 
heart in his earliest years. He was firmly led to church, 
where Sunday after Sunday the stream of worn doctrine 
passed smoothly over his head. Religion, which everyone 
accepted in church, was never talked about or noticeably 
applied outside it. And suddenly spiritual inertness turned 
to conscious boredom. It was thrilling to read, and clever 
to proclaim, that Jesus was only a very good man after all, 
that the Church does not practise his precepts, and that 
miracles are bunkum. This man has never recovered, one 
way or the other, from the virus of adolescent scepticism. 
Life, which hurries him on, has taught him in maturity that 
modern trick of uneasy balance in the press of growing 
perplexities which he calls keeping an open mind. He does 
not go to church because he “ gets nothing from it."’ He 
may call the Gospels great literature, but in truth they are 
so much a collection of texts childishly apprehended that 
they make no sharp appeal to his intelligence. Yet he is 
uneasily aware cf other intelligences at work on these 
documents. Jesus the Liberal Protestant; Jesus the 
fanatical idealist ; Jesus the gentle dreamer stampeded iy 
ignorant followers into a ludicrous assumption of Messiah- 
ship ; Jesus, in fact, in any guise but what he claimed to 
be: the interpretations accumulate, and our sceptic has 
room in his open mind for each new parcel of selective 
‘‘truth.’’ He knows, too, that the specialists are hard at 
their work of textual erosion. What if the Gospels are 
proved to be faked documents of the early Church? Does 
that prove that Jesus was not the son of God? And where 
does he stand about miracles? He knows that science and 
religion have ceased to be desperately situated on the horns 
of a dilemma. As far as he can make out (which is not 
very far), physical science is getting into Queer Street. 
Discontinuities are in the air, the infinitesimal calculus is 
not the power it was. And if there is evidence on the one 
hand of finite jumps in physical processes, and on the other 
of mental phenomena which scientific observers are able 
neither to explain nor explain away, is it not conceivable 
that what is said to have happened in Palestine 1,900 years 
ago did, in fact, happen? 

To such a reader, rich in theories and poor in convic- 
tions, Dr. Gore makes a plain and powerful statement, which 
is itself a call to action. He begins by describing the figure 
of Jesus as it is set forth in Mark and Luke. In this the 
balance is fairly held between the doctor and moral teacher 
and the prophet who claimed to be sent from God. So far, 
nothing is assumed and nothing of importance is omitted. 
Then, having given the content of these historical docu- 
ments, Dr. Gore examines their validity and links them up 
with the other Gospels. He concludes that the records are 
good history: they come, in effect, from men who were in 
touch with Jesus and believed that he said and did what 
is written of him. Next, while rejecting verbal infallibility, 
he argues that the portrait in these records is self-consistent 
in a remarkable degree, that such inconsistencies as are 
demonstrable are only what would be expected in the unco- 
ordinated writings of naive men, and that it is inconceivable 
that a portrait so rich and profound should be the product 
either of the myth-making faculty or of any imaginative 
power known to have existed in Palestine in the first 
century. All this, he urges with perfect truth, can be suffi- 
ciently tested by anyone willing to re-create for himself the 
figure of Jesus by reading the Gospels with hard and unpre- 
judiced attention. But this only leads to the crucial diffi- 
culty of the man in search of faith. Either a man can open 
his mind to the possibility that there may occur in the 
world events which transcend what we know of the 
mechanism of natural phenomena, or he cannot. If he can, 
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Dr. Gore suggests that he will find in the Gospels and the 
Pauline epistles convincing evidence that Jesus worked 
miracles and rose from the dead. If he cannot. neither the 
Gospels nor, indeed, any other conceivable approach to the 
problem of Jesus will force for him an entry into ‘the 
Kingdom.”’ It must be all or nothing :— 

“Dr. Edwyn Bevan has just been very forcibly urging 
upon us that, as the result of many attempts, it must be 
taken as proved that ‘if you set out to reconstruct a merely 
human Jesus behind the documents, you can get nothing 
with any claim to objective validity. We are forced to the 
conclusion that if the Gospel accounts of the words and 
actions of Jesus... falsifies the historical reality, any 
reconstruction of the real Jesus behind the documents will 
be too conjectural and arbitrary to make it worth while for 
men to go on calling themselves his followers.’ This con- 
clusion, I believe, is true. I believe it is also true that 
though we cannot claim infallibility for our records, we can 
claim that they are ‘true to the actuality.’ But the judg- 
ment we form on them will never be purely a matter of 
historical criticism. It depends largely on the state of mind 
of the critic—on whether he does or does not entertain, as 
a credible idea, the fundamental thought of God as the 
Redeemer of mankind.” 


To some that statement will seem as logically unsound as 
the main burden of Dr. Gore’s exposition. To others it will 
exhibit the endearing temper of a book which is not clever 
nor brilliant, but very timely and very wise. 

I do not know if Mr. Magre’s book about Confucius is 
wise, but it is certainly extremely clever. It would be too 
heavy a compliment to call these delicately worked Chinese 
pictures a study of Confucius ; and too light a one to recom- 
mend them merely as a curious entertainment. The domestic 
difficulties of some philosophers can be studied with much 
more profit than their systems. Mr. Magre describes how 
Confucius married a little sparrow of a wife who had nothing 
in her head but the notion of playing deliciously on a lute 
at a scandalously early hour of the morning, and who 
withered away when he shut her up for three years to mourn 
her mother-in-law. Mr. Magre’s account of how Confucius 
rooted up the narcissi, stopped the music, and regulated 
the love-making in the Kingdom of Lu, and of what came 
of this may not be good history, but it is excellent fable. 
There is, however, more in Mr. Magre’s writing than this. 
His contrast between Confucius the master of moral punctilio 
and Lao-Tsze the impolite and motionless reader of the 
skies has depth as well as a most engaging irony. There 
is philosophy in this book, as well as poetry and an 
unusually well-disciplined imagination. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. By JOSEPH REDLICH. 
(Macmillan. 21s.) 


THERE is hardly anyone better qualified to write the history 
of the reign of Francis Joseph I. than Professor Redlich. 
An historian and jurist of great distinction, and an authority 
on constitutional problems, an Austrian by birth and a West 
European in his political outlook and conceptions, he toox 
for years an active part in Austrian politics, and a part which 
does him honour, even though he failed to carry the ideas 
of reform and justice for which he stood. As a Jew by race 
he was refused the place in the old Monarchy which would 
otherwise have been acknowledged his due, and he was not 
given a seat in the Cabinet until the end of November, 1918, 
when there was nothing more to be done except to try to 
wind up, with some semblance of order, a State which was 
rapidly disintegrating. 

After the downfall of the Habsburg Monarchy Professor 
Redlich started work on the history of the last seventy years 
of its existence, i.e., on the long reign of Francis Joseph L., 
and a few years ago published two volumes covering the 
period 1848-60. These volumes, based on essentially new 
material which now for the first time had been placed at 
the disposal of students, form a standard work. The events 
of 1848 and 1867—the year of the Revolution and that of the 
Compromise with the Magyars—-could be traced in public 
transactions, and had found their historians in Anton 
Springer and the French scholar, Professor Eisenman. The 
story of the intervening years, though in the main correctly 
told by Professor Friedjung, required a good deal of re- 
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writing and supplementing from sources which had not been 
accessible to him. This has been done by Professor Redlich 
in a masterly fashion. 

In 1848 the Habsburg Monarchy was threatened with dis- 
ruption ; the Austrian Germans looked to the Great-German 
Parliament at Frankfort, in which their own representatives 
took part, to realize the complete reunion of the German 
nation, such as even now, contrary to the will of the nation 
and every principle of international decency, is forbidden to 
them in the name of the League of Nations; the Magyars 
tried to revive an independent national State within the his- 
toric frontiers of Hungary, the Poles to establish their 
dominion in Galicia over its Polish as well as its Ukrainian 
districts, the Italians worked for a united Italy, while 
the subject nationalities—Czechs, Slovaks, Jugoslavs, 
Ukrainians and Roumans, wished for some kind of federal 
reconstruction of the Habsburg Monarchy in which no one 
nationality would have dominated its fellow-subjects. These, 
often contradictory, endeavours ended in failure, and there 
followed twelve years of an absolutist reaction during which 
Francis Joseph, without any constructive programme, tried 
to convert his dynastic patrimony into a personal estate of 
his own. The defeat of 1859 made him undertake constitu- 
tional experiments, and the second defeat, in 1866, compelled 
him to surrender to the three dominant nationalities of his 
Monarchy, the Germans, Magyars, and Poles—in a con- 
dominium with them he henceforth governed his States. The 
logic of Austria-Hungary’s reorganization, and the consolida- 
tion of Germany under the Hohenzollerns forced on him the 
last step in the re-orientation of Habsburg policy: 1879, the 
vear of the Austro-German Alliance, is the third great date 
in the reign of Francis Joseph. 

Austria-Hungary had now reached, in appearance, a 
state of inner and outward balance ; but the problem of the 
subject-races remained unsolved, merely the weight of the 
<;ermans, Magyars, and Poles, and of the German Alliance 
had been placed in the scales against them. In the course 
of the next thirty years, a very interesting though seemingly 
uneventful period, they gained considerably in strength, 
wealth, and education, while the international situation was 
gradually changing in their favour. There was a deep 
affinity betweem Turkey and the Habsburg Monarchy, which 
had grown up in conflict but could only survive together ; 
in both the descendants of military tribes ruled over subject- 
races, which either as Slavs or as Greek-Orthodox enjoved 
the friendship of Russia. The very years which witnessed 
the final re-orientation in Austria-Hungary, mark also the 
close of the first stage in the disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire; and at that turning-point, in 1878, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, a fatal acquisition, was transferred from 
Turkey to Austria-Hungary. In 1859-66, Francis Joseph had 
tried by an ‘‘ active policy '' to prevent the consolidation of 
Germany and Italy ; fifty years later a similar policy was 
tried, still always in his name, against Serbia and Russia. 
The first attempt ended in the expulsion of the Habsburgs 
from Germany and Italy, the second in the erasing of their 
Monarchy from the map. A great piece of European history 
can be written in terms of a biography of Francis Joseph I. 

How far has Professor Redlich succeeded in doing that? 
Hardly any praise would be excessive as far as the first part 
of his book is concerned ; in a most interesting and readable 
form he has rendered accessible the results of his important 
and original researches. But he has failed to carry through 
his work on the same impressive scale. One has merely to 
consider the space which he allots to the various periods: 
of 540 pages, 280 deal with the years 1848-60, 160 with 1860-90, 
and 94 with 1890-1916; i.e., of the first twelve years each 
receives an average of twenty-three pages, of the next thirty 
years five, and of the last twenty-six, including the tremen- 
dous events of our own time in which the Habsburg 
Monarchy played such an important and fatal part, only 
three and a half. The truth of the matter seems to be that 
for the first part Professor Redlich had all the material well 
in hand, but that he lacked either the time or the patience 
to work up the rest on the same scale. This seems a great 
pity, especially as he has taken an active part in the history 
of the last thirty years of the Habsburg Monarchy, and to 
the material available in documents and books, should have 
been able to contribute a good deal from his own memory. 
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THE SCHOLAR IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The Prospects of Democracy, and Other Essays. By ALFRED 

ZIMMERN. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. ZIMMERN opens his new book, comprising articles con- 
tributed to English and American journals during the last 
ten years, with a tribute to the late George Louis Beer, whom 
he regards as an admirable example of ‘‘ The Scholar in 
Public Affairs."” We are given the principles for which Beer 
stood, rather than an intimate portrait of the man him- 
self ; and those principles are identical with Mr. Zimmern’s 
own philosophy. Comparing ancient and modern conditions, 
Mr. Zimmern points out that of old the scholar was neces- 
sarily divorced from the State and was immured, first in a 
monastery, and then in a university. To-day, on the other 
hand, the university, because of the subtle interaction be- 
tween the worlds of government and learning, is the least 
desirable place for the student of affairs. The scholar who 
would keep his independence and integrity must avoid a 
threefold danger. He must eschew alike the detachment of 
the ivory tower, the orthodoxy of the official seats of learn- 
ing, and the publicist’s temptation to subordinate truth to 
propaganda ; and, leaving statesmen to their own rightful 
preoccupation with the foreground of events, he must study 
the background, remembering always that it is in the deeper 
forces of the world, and not merely in political programmes, 
that there lie the seeds of progress. 

In another essay, entitled ‘‘ The Things of Martha and 
the Things of Mary,’’ Mr. Zimmern further elaborates this 
idea. The realm of Martha is that of politics and common 
organization, the realm of Mary that of the individual human 
being, with his intimate feelings and attachments. The 
well-being of the body politic, as of the individual home, 
depends upon the proper interaction of the Martha and Marv 
functions ; and Mr. Zimmern applies this argument, with 
much interesting detail, to the condition of Europe, as, dur- 
ing constant travel, he has watched its development since 
the Armistice. He certainly shirks no difficulties. But he 
finds grounds for a reasoned optimism. Even the rise of 
dictatorships does not alarm him. He regards Mussolini 
himself as a tribute, rather than a foe, to democracy, which 
has everywhere so rapidly outgrown its institutions that 
dictatorship, in the less advanced countries, is merely the 
inevitable fillgap until newer institutions are evolved. Even 
in England, he says, we are still attempting twentieth-century 
work with eighteenth-century methods. He defines demo- 
cracy as being not a form of government that has been tried 
and found wanting, but a form of society for which appro- 
priate channels have not yet been found. But, subjecting 
the British Cominonwealth and the League of Nations to a 
penetrating examination, he finds the germ of new principles 
and institutions already at work. 

The trouble with politics hitherto has been that it has 
appealed to only one side of human nature. It has suffered 

ont an excess of the Martha outlook. There should now be 
an infusion of the Mary spirit. The awakening of the whole 
personality of man should be the ultimate aim of politics ; 
but more of the whole personality of man should, in turn, be 
brought to bear upon government. There must be an end 
of water-tight compartments. What is needed, in a word, 
is a stimulation of vital education—not the mere acquiring 
of knowledge, but the attainment of self-knowledge, from 
which alone the understanding of other people can spring. 
‘“Get wisdom, get understanding,’ is Mr. Zimmern's 
favourite text. Always a frankly Christian idealist, he 
argues that the soul of England in particular needs to he 
‘* born again.’’ Premising that the Great War was the out- 
come of a civilization essentially English in origin, since 
the lineage of German militarism can be traced fo our own 
industrial revolution, he proceeds to survey and condemn 
the present results of popular education, with its divorce 
of mind from spirit ; and he urges the necessity for retrac- 
ing our steps and making a new start. He sees no signs 
of national decadence, but suggests that, since the days of 
Elizabeth, England, for reasons which he carefully analyzes, 
has not expressed the best that is in her. His appeal for a 
national resurgence of spirit—equal on a broader plane to 
our effort in the war—is finely dignified and persuasive, and 
is the best thing in a book full of original and provocative 
thought. 
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Patience on a Platform 


“ Only another half-hour to go.” “ Might have been worse.” + « «“H’m?” 
“ We might both have run out of tobacco.” * « « “ There’s always a tobacce 
shop somewhere.” “ But suppose it didn’t keep Three Nuns!” «+ + » “Oh 
come, this isn’t such a benighted spot as all that!” 


* * * 


The rest is stlence--and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard i to — one wd me spade . Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Issued by The Ix:terial Tobseco Co. (of Great ‘ain & ), Lt 
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TOUTS! 


HE STRAND is infested with tailors’ touts, 

who lurk in the shop doorways like spiders, ready 

to pounce on inexperienced flies up from the 
country. A few days ago, as I was passing, I saw 
one of these touts hold up a couple of visitors who had 
been rash enough to inspect his wares, and afterwards 
pursue them for about fifty yards up the street before he 
could be shaken off. I reflected upon the different treat- 
ment meted out to different people. It is only too easy 
‘o imagine what would happen if two tourists were seen 
by a policeman to be stopped in the Strand by a woman. 
The word ‘ stopped’ would not be used in the st:bsequent 
proccedings at Bow Street.” 
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Thus wrote Kappa in “ The Nation and Athenzum” 


a few weeks ago. 


If by chance you walked along Newgat» Street in the 
City and halted at a certain tobacconist’s to replenish 
your pouch or cigarette case, you might notic? an 
unobtrusive plate in the next doorway with the legend 
“T. Goss & Co., Tailors. First Floor.” The 
inscription would convey nothing to you beyond what 
it said, unless you had read somewhere, maybe in this 
journal, the occasional announcements of the Brothers 
Goss. In that case you might say to yourself: “ Well 
—it was no exaggeration of the Brothers Goss when 
they said that their premises were modest. So this is 
where they ‘take the measurements and do ail the 
cutting and fitting themselves.’ And this is where ‘ a 
suit of the best materials that money can buy need not 
cost more than from eight to ten guineas.” Um— 
looks intriguing. Perhaps I’ll just walk up the stairs 
to see whether there’s anything in all that they say 
about their ‘ personal service’ and their ‘ West-end 
clothes at half the cost.’ ” 


Supposing your mind has worked along these lines and 
you have honoured us with a call, we for our part can 
guarantee that there is nothing that a first-class tailor 
can do that cannot be done at 15 Newgate Street. We 
brothers Goss have practised our craft for a quarter of 
a century, and not only do we take a pleasure in treating 
each custemer individually, but no pattern of material 
enters our premises until it has passed a kind of cen- 
sorship in good taste, distinctiveness and durability. 


Why not ring City 8259 now for an appointment ? 


T. GOSS & CO., 


Tailors for Gentlemen, 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHILD 


The Child’s Conception of the World. By JEAN PIAGET. Trans- 
lated by JOAN and ANDREW TOMLINSON. (Kegan Paul. i2s. 6d. 
Romulus, or the Future of the Child. By ROBERT T. LEWIS. 

(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
The Games of Children. 
CONSIDERING that we have all begun as children, it seems 
curious, on the face of it, how little we know or remember 
of the child’s outlook. Conceptions which we presumably 
once held ourselves must be sought out and discovered as 
though they belonged to an alien race of beings. In a sense 
they do, for the nature of a child’s concepts concerning the 
world is totally different from that of the adult’s reasoned 
theories. The child does not consciously formulate a system ; 
his notions are in a constant state of flux, development, and 
alteration in accordance with his own growth and the influ- 
ence of adult teaching. These notions, moreover, are so 
innate that for the most part they hardly exist for the child 
as definite theories until—and unless—specific questions are 
thrown at him for which he must find an answer out of that 
vague background of his own conviction. 

These are some of the difficulties Professor Piaget has 
had to contend with in his researches into the beliefs of 
children concerning the mental and physical world. / His 
results are based entirely on the replies given to definite 
groups of questions by children between the ages of three 
and twelve. The innumerable examples of these catechisms 
make im themselves fascinating reading, and Professor 
Piaget’s deductions are summed up with a thoughtfulness 
and iucidity that give his work very great interest,’ If an 
objection has to be made, it is that the necessary systematiza- 
tion of the results seems to lay down a too rigid and arbitrary 
mould for the child’s nebulous hypotheses and beliefs. 

Three main tendencies are found to be inherent in the 
child’s outlook: a failure to differentiate between an external 
objective reality and an internal subjective world ; the attri- 
bution of life and consciousness to natural objects ; and the 
belief that these natural objects have been formed by arti 
ficial agency. Thus, to take examples of all three, thought 
is situated ‘‘in the air,’’ and the name “moon” is an 
intrinsic part of the moon itself; a bicycle is alive because 
it moves ; the sun has been kindled by a match that God 
threw away. Complex and inventive as some of the opinions 
given appear to be, it is possible to feel through them to 
an instinctive, even simple and harmonious, conception of a 
universe whose centre is the child himself. This attitude, as 
Professor Piaget points out, depends on the child’s supreme 
unconsciousness of his own self as limited and discontinuous 
from the world around him. His thought is the world’s 
thought, the perceptions he has must belong to every object, 
and his central position shows him all things as made for or 
by man with a definite function. Even the smoke from 
chimneys appears indispensable ; it generates the clouds and 
they the moon. A tidy and appealing scheme, which seems 
to argue that without analysis and rational argument man 
would be happier. But he would also be less free. In a 
world wherein all objects, wishes, and events are interdepen- 
dent, one is shackled by a thousand magic chains. We have 
not entirely cut them even now. Most of us are victims, 
now and then ,of those irrational beliefs that to carry an 
umbrella will keep the rain off, and to act in expectation of 
success is to court failure. 

In the child’s unformulated philosophy a moral rather 
that a physical necessity directs the cosmic scheme. Natural 
phenomena, functioning for man’s benefit, obey orders from 
some vaguely apprehended source. Parental discipline prob- 
ably has a hand in this belief. It is too liable, as Mr. Lewis 
points out in his essay, to pervert the child’s idea of freedom 
and lead to a crisis of disillusionment regarding parental 
omniscience. Professor Piaget treats this crisis disin- 
terestedly as a stage in the child’s developing outlook. Mr. 
Lewis, dealing with its moral and educative aspects, advo- 
cates nursery schools in preference to home influence during 
the impressionable pre-school years. 

Mr. Bett’s book can hardly be drawn into the subject of 
child mentality. He links many of the games now played 
by children with the rites of primitive peoples. Such games, 
for example, as ‘‘ London Bridge is Broken Down”’ are 


By HENRY BETT. (Methuen. 5s.) 


traced to a grim ancient rite of human sacrifice on laving 
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the foundations of a building. But the author offers no sug- 
gestion as to how these traditions found their way into the 
nursery. The child may have affinities with the savage, but 
not, one imagines, to the extent of spontaneously echoing his 
most bloodthirsty propitiations. Mr. Bett does little more 
than skim over a surface of quaint facts without research 
into either proofs or causes. 


A PROBLEM 


The Child Grows Up. By EVELYN SHARP. 
7s, 6d. 


The Bodley Head. 


EVERYTHING is a problem nowadays, but some are more diffi- 
cult than others; and the one which Miss Evelyn Sharp 
writes of in ‘‘ The Child Grows Up ”’ is among the hardest of 
them all. Every human being finds the business of turning 
from a child into an adult exceedingly complex, beset with 
uncertainties, and troubled with a thousand secret conflicts. 
Even when material life is smooth and easy, even when every 
door of opportunity stands open, the young creature has an 
anxious and a troubled time, and the parent who stands 
watching remains pathetically unable to help the torments 
and the plunges of the adolescent child. When to these 
normal and inevitable difficulties there is added the tangle 
of troubles due to poverty and rotten housing, with the bad 
feeding and ill health which follow close on their heels, the 
difficulties of the adolescent grow incalculably worse. 

Miss Sharp indeed draws a picture of the London boy 
and girl which is not all misery and anxiety ; there is plenty 
of the joy of youth and adventure in her picture, and plenty 
of good comradeship and fun. But all the same she makes it 
clear that the London child, when school-leaving time comes 
at fourteen, faces a very hard and uncertain future. Not 
that there is not plenty of work for the child to do. Unem- 
ployment is not the difficulty at fourteen. The trouble is the 
nature of the work. Just at the moment when the mind is 
expanding, when education is beginning to be consciously 
interesting, and when individual tastes and gifts are begin- 
ning to develop and expand, the school-leaving age arrives. 
Then the child is forced out into the working world, is offered 
a choice of monotonous and routine jobs none of which makes 
any demand at all upon mind or initiative, but all of which 
lead to discouragement and depression. 

The whole machinery for dealing with the ** problem ”’ is 
clearly and sympathetically described in the book; the 
Juvenile Employment Committees, the continuation and 
trade schools, the libraries, clubs, and organizations are all 
shown doing their admirable best to relieve and mitigate 
the horrors of the situation. But there stands out plainly 
through it all, as Miss Sharp means it to stand out—a mon- 
strous and cruel system by which grown people are left out 
of work, and their children at the most critical and impres- 
sionable age are harnessed into deadly ‘‘ robot ’’ jobs to 
earn their daily bread. 

Nor is this even the worst of it yet. From fourteen to 
eighteen these children find plenty te do, and bring in their 
weekly wage ; and then they are supposedly ‘‘ adult.’’ After 
this they no longer command the juvenile wage; and so 
unemployment hits them. Having worked through the years 
when they should have been learning, and worked at deaden- 
ing jobs, they are left to idleness and loafing. The impulse 
to study being safely destroyed, time hangs heavy on their 
hands ; and the London youth who was an eager, ambitious 

‘ school leaver ’’ four years before, has become an unwanted 
lounger outside the employment exchange. 

This, of course, is the picture at its worst. Common as 
it is, things are not always so. Some of the boys and girls 
have the luck to be fitted into real frades ; some keep their 
minds alive even through the deadening influences of a 
‘‘ blind alley *’ job ; and some, whose parents can manage 
to make the sacrifice, break out of the rut altogether and 
go on with education past the fatal age of fourteen. But for 
the majority of London children the prospect is dark ; and 
Miss Sharp shows it as it is. ; 

This book, like ‘‘ The London Child,”’ to which it is a 
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sequel, is eminently readable. The facts are hard and bad, 
but the telling of them is genial and gentle. The Bobs and 
Hetties and Toms and Emmas of these stories are real 
figures, and the anecdotes about them, by means of which 
the morals are drawn, are some of them convincingly true. 
There is one part of the book, indeed, which seems a little 
sketchy—and doubtless it is deliberately so. Very few people 
are so bold as to write in a tone of certainty about the rela- 
tions of the sexes ; and Miss Sharp does not attempt it. She 
takes perhaps rather a generous view of the rising genera- 
tion in this as in other respects. But no doubt when one 
faces the problem of youth it is wise to put on rose-coloured 
spectacles. 
Ray STRACHEY. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


The Ordeal of this Generation. By GILBERT MuRRAY. (Allen & 
Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


THERE is a great hope abroad in the world at the present 
time—the hope of the abolition of war among civilized 
nations. In this interesting book (the Halley Stewart Lec- 
tures for 1928), Professor Gilbert Murray brings his incom- 
parable knowledge and rare gifts of thought and style to 
describing the grounds for this hope, the instruments that 
exist for its realization, and the spirit that must direct their 
use, if they are to be rendered fully effective. As lucid as 
it is profound, it is probably the most helpful book for the 
general reader that has been published on this subject. 

We are sometimes apt to underestimate the extent of the 
change that has actually taken place, both in the minds of 
large numbers of men and in the international system itself. 
The partial substitution of regular public conferences 
between nations for the whispered negotiations of 
diplomats ; the existence of ‘‘a great permanent staff of 
international officials, whose business is international co 
operation and whose professional self-respect is wrapped up 
in the preservation of peace ’’; the work of the World Court, 
where Great Powers accept decisions against themselves 
without question: these things show the distance we have 
iravelled from the ‘‘ international anarchy *’ which brought 
pre-war civilization to ruin. That the League came into 
existence at all in 1919 was a miracle, and equally miracu- 
lous appears the way in which it has surmounted the defects 
of its initial composition, the veiled hostility of many in high 
places, its own weakness and errors, and become increas- 
ingly year by year the anchor of the world’s best hopes. The 
changes required to perfect its working, such as the need to 
make Article XIX. (which has to do with the review of 
treaties) practically effective, the reform of Minorities pro- 
cedure, and so on, are among the many questions discussed 
in this illuminating book. 

Professor Murray perhaps hardly does justice to the 
Peace Pact and its potential value as a means of improving 
the international atmosphere and promoting that ‘‘ moral 
disarmament *’ in nations, the lack of which he mentions as 
so seriously hampering the disarmament efforts of the 
League. Nor does he appear quite to appreciate the gradual 
change that has taken place in American opinion, away 
from the crude nationalism, which naturally followed the 
great refusal, and towards that fuller co-operation with 
other nations which offers so much hope for the fuiure: a 
change recently made manifest in the Peace Pact itself, the 
move towards the World Court, and such a speech as Mr. 
Hoover's inaugural address, which marks a definite stage 
on the nation’s slow return, by devious routes, to the spirit 
and ideals of Woodrow Wilson. 

The main question which the book leaves in the mind is 
this: will the present generation, which has borne so much, 
prove equal to its great responsibility? Can it make the 
supreme constructive effort of mind and will now required 
to ensure permanent peace—almost within our grasp? If 
so, all things are possible, and in the continued search for 
* a good life for man,’ humanity will be building on secure 
foundations for the first time in history. 
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THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 


of Sports, Games and Pastimes. 
Editors : 
The Rt. Hon, the EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G. 
Mr. ERIC PARKER. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES 


THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A HORSE 
A practical book on horsemanship. Lieut.Col. GEOFFREY 
«With 90 Illustrations. BROOKE, D.s.O. 
Buckram, 2ls. net. Library Edition, Quarter Leather, 
Sls. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, Full Leather, £5 5s. net. 
Limited to 375 copies. (360 for sale.) Coloured Frontispiece, 

signed by LIONEL EDWARDS. 


TROUT FISHING FROM ALL ANGLES 


A complete guide to modern methods. 
With 250 Illustrations. ERIC TAVERNER, with a Chapter 
on Trout Scales by G. Herbert Nali, M.A., F.R.M.s. Buckram, 
21s. net. Library Edition, Quarter Leather, 3ls, 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, Full Leather, £5 5s. net. 
copies. (360 for sale.) 


Limited to 375 
Coe 


THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS 
A record of headhunting people emerging from a life of 
bloody customs. 
S. G. C. KNIBBS, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 
‘In the direct tradition of the Kipling School.’’—Natioi. 


THE LAND OF THE LAMA 


A country of cheerful, happy-g 

and curious customs. 

DAVID MACDONALD. With Illustratidns. 21s. net. 
- be “oe most authoritative books we possess about life in Tibet.” 
—Daiiy News. 


z0-lucky people of hardy nature 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES 


New Volumes. Cloth 3s. 6d. net; Leather 5s. net, 
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Montaigne’s Diary 
Of His Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581. 
Translated by E. J. TRECHMANN 


15s. 





“Mr. Trechmann, in adding this new 
translation to his version of the essays, has 
aimed at a higher standard of accuracy 
than was achieved by the two previous 
English translators—William Hazlett in 
1842 and W. G. Waters in 1913. he 
Wherever he went, we see in this journal 
the same busy mind, industriously ac- 
quiring information, anxious to learn 
things at first hand, even though it were 
| the mere gossip of a squabble. | 
| Always tolerant, always curious, always _ || 
good company, the veritable Montaigne | 
of the essays appears here, picking up || 
ideas, stories and experiences, which he || 
afterwards used to garnish an essay or || 

| 








point an argument.’’—Times Lit. Sup. 
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CURIOUS TRIALS 


AND 


CRIMINAL GASES 


(from Socrates to Scopes) 
by EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


Edward Hale Bierstadt has taken pains in the present collection to avoid 
the usual. The trials contained herein are, for the most part, not to be 
found in any other collection in print. They range from the trial in the 
London of Charles I., of that brilliant malefactor, Count Konigsmark, 
to the case of Mr. Scopes of Tennessee, who, like Socrates, was tried for 
teaching heretical doctrines to the youth of his time. ‘* Curious Trials ”’ 
presents an interesting and representative collection of crimes, and is 
made even more dramatic through the inclusion of much of the verbatim 
testimony. Illustrated, 188. net. (Ready 2nd April} 


TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF FLYING 


by HARRY HARPER 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 128. 6d. net 
This well-known writer upon aeronautics furnishes us with something 
very much more than a mere chronological record of air events from 
that history-making day in 1903, when Orville Wright achieved the 
world’s first aeroplane flight of twelve seconds’ duration. For 25 years 
Mr. Harper has done nothing but study and write about this one 
subject of aeronautics. 

Morning Post: ‘* Succeeds in evoking almost continuous laughter with 
vivid pictures of his own early balloon flights, and later on of the 
astonishing creations of the numerous invertors. Mr. Harper has 
altogether new and refreshing angles.’’ (Ready To-day) 
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The authoritative Medical Review 


“The Practitioner’ says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pared from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests showing no traces of either free 
salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 
easily in water.”’ 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 
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THE memory of one of the world’s - 
great women is being commem- 
orated and perpetuated through the 
Josephine Butler Memorial Fund. 
You are earnestly asked to help. 
Gifts to and full information from 


THE BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 
3, Deanery Street, Park Lane, London, S.W.1. 
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THE BOAT RACE 


The University Boat Race. Official Centenary History, Compiled 
by G. C. DRINKWATER and T. R. B. SANDERS. Edited with an 
Introduction by JUDGE C. GURDON. (Cassell. 15s. 


THERE is only one boat race which can possibly be called 
the boat race and this year is its centenary. The first race 
was rowed between Oxford and Cambridge from Hambleden 
Lock to Henley Bridge on June 10th, 1829. Curiously enough, 
this most sporting of all sporting events began with a foul, 
and the boats had to be restarted—after which Oxford won 
by several lengths. It was some time before the race became 
a regular yearly institution, but its extraordinary popularity 
with the public seems to have been established from the first, 
for it is said that twenty thousand people watched the first 
race. This official centenary history has been very well com- 
piled and edited. Every race is described, Mr. Drinkwater 
being responsible for the account of those races in which 
Oxford won, and Mr. Sanders for those won by Cambridge. 
The second part of the book has some interesting chapters 
on special subjects, e.g., ‘* The Amateur v. the Professional,”’ 
‘* Famous Coaches and the Development of Style,’ ‘* The 
Evolution of the Racing Eight.’’ The first chapter is par- 
ticularly interesting, for it recalls a controversy the existence 
of which has been forgotten by most rowing men. In the 
early days of the race there was a struggle between the 
professional waterman's style with its short digging stroke 
and the amateur’s style with its long swinging stroke. The 
victory of the amateur style was undoubtedly due to Tom 
Egan of Cambridge, whose portrait rightly adorns the pages 
of the centenary history. The only other individual who 
has been found worthy of similar honour is Charles Words- 
worth who might, perhaps, rightly be counted the founder 
of the boat race, and who rowed at four in the Oxford boat 
in the first race. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ THe New British Empire,’’ by Dr. Haden Guest, who was 
at one time a Labour M.P. (Murray, 7s. 6d.), is the result of 
a journey undertaken for study of colonial problems. 

Volume XV. of the voluminous ‘** The Lives of the Popes 
in the Middle Ages,’’ by Monsignor Horace K. Mann (Kegan 
Paul, 15s.), treats of the period Alexander IV. to Gregory X., 
1254-1276. 

A comprehensive commentary on * Proverbs’ is pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ The Book of Proverbs,” edited by 
W. O. E. Oesterley (Methuen, 18s.). 

A new volume in the To-day and To-morrow Series is 
‘‘ Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera,’ by Dyneley Hussey 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). The author argues against the theory 
that opera is an unsatisfactory hybrid form of art. 

A translation of Boguet’s *‘ Discours des Sorciers”’ is 
published under the title ‘‘ An Examen of Witches "’ (Rodker, 
25s.). The translation is by E. Allen Ashwin ; the book is 
edited by the Rev. Montague Summers ; the edition is limited 
to 1,275 copies. 

A new volume in * The World’s Classics’? (Oxford 
University Press, and Milford, cloth, 2s., leather, 3s. 6d.) is 
Bunyan’s ‘‘ The Life and Death of Mr. Badman.” 

‘“The Diary of a Rum-Runner,”’ by Alastair Moray 
(Allan, 10s. 6d.), tells of a rum-running expedition to the 
U.S.A. a vear or two ago. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Tales from Mérimée. (Nash & Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

This volume contains translations of twelve tales, 
including the long short stories *‘ Colomba *’ and ‘‘ Carmen,” 
and, among the others, ‘‘ Mateo Falcone,’’ *‘ The Etruscan 
Vase,’ and ‘* The Venus of Ille.”’ Mr. Saintsbury contri- 
butes a typical preface. He is by no means an easy critic to 
read, but the very reasons which make him difficult are 
those which make him interesting. His critical manner is 
highly personal, allusive, and parenthetic. Naturally, there- 
fore, it is only too possible not to agree with all his opinions. 
For example, while it is possible to share the comparatively 
poor opinion he has of ‘‘ Tamango,”’ it is also possible to 
dissent from his opinion that ‘‘ Tamango”’ is “ an applica- 
tion of extraordinarily good art to rather less than ordinarily 
good matter.’’ The subject of ‘‘ Tamango ’’—a revolt of the 
negroes on a Slave ship—is at least as good as any other 
subject (which, after all, Mr. Saintsbury seems willing to 
grant), and that the story is a failure would seem to imply 
that Mérimée has not risen to the height of his argument. 
And it would seem from Mr. Saintsbury’s interest in the 
woman Ayché that he is applving the standards of the 
drawing-room to the West Coast of Africa. But everyone 
will agree with him when he says of Colomba that “ she is 
the sort of girl to become quite idiotic about... .’’ °* The 
Etruscan Vase ”’ is interesting to us because it deals with 
an aspect of jealousy rarely, if ever, treated by an English 
novelist. The translations by Miss Emily Mary Waller, 
Mr. John Gilmer, and Mr. H. Morlev are excellent. 


Wild Morning. By ODETTE TCHERNINE. 
7s. 6d.) 

A novel such as this should have some value as sociology 
and psychology. It has little as art. Not that Miss Tchernine 
is either didactic or scientific. She writes a straightforward 
story of love among the ‘‘ moderns.’’ But she reflects to 
the full the post-war feeling of boredom and disillusion, the 
sense of insecurity and the longing for peace. The most 
astonishing thing about her people is the extravagance of 
their behaviour, an extravagance once thought peculiar to 
the Russians. There is something of Russian extravagance, 
which does not suit the English, when Mrs. Peach comes to 
the party and denounces Barbara’s conduct with Robert. 
But it would not be fair to say that this scene is improbable. 
Anything may happen among people like Miss Tchernine’s. 
Jennifer and Barbara ran wild on the shrunken family estate 
in Devon, but when they grew up they decided to come to 
London to try their luck as dancers. In London, Jennifer 
falls in love with Stanley, an artist, and Barbara marries 
Robert, a young man-about-town. Miss Tchernine makes 


Mathews & Marrot. 


one very curious mistake for a writer of her type. She does 
not let us know that Stanley is already married until he 
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A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


By giving employment to men out of 
work for years, courage and initiative are 
restored, the burden of despair is lifted. 


In the Mining Areas there are thousands 
of “surplus” workers who must wait for 
transfer, and thousands more who cannot 
leave. Productive work must be found 
for these. A beginning is being made. 


Work for Youths. Voluntarily 
organised in teams, they serve the 
communities in which they live. 
Just now in Wales they are making 
playgrounds for the children. 


Work for Young Men. Many are 
without “ relief’’ or “ doles.”” Work 
—-sanitation, etc., may be found by 
local authorities; we find main- 
tenance. Or there is training for 
other occupations. Or there is road 
work—really urgent—for which no 
Government grants can be obtained. 


Work for Older Men. Allotments 
are being re-started or opened up. 
Land, fencing, seed, tools are 
obtained. This Spring 80,000 


miners are once more working on 
their allotments with enthusiasm. 


We want to get the wheels of normal life going again 


' THE NEED IS PRESSING 
' THE RESULTS ARE PERMANENT 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, to the 


Society of Friends (Quakers) 


COALFIELDS 
DISTRESS COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M. Fry), 


Room N, Friends House, 
Ss Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 





Clothing from the North of England should be sent to 
Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 
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“A YOUNG MAN WHO CAN WRITE.” | 
—J. B. Prigsttey in The Evening News. 


PAPER HOUSES 


| 
| By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Author of Turbort Wolfe and I Speat of Africa. 





| 7/6 


| Gerald Gould in the Observer: 

“Mr. Plomer is a man of brilliant and 
| original mind .. . He has style, wit, courage; __| 
| there seems little reason why he should not | 
| develop into one of the most important | 
| 
| 





writers of the day ... Prose of a very high | 
order indeed—observations that are pro- | 
found, and pictures that are nothing short || 
of splendid. What an eye! What a || 
rhythm! What colour and cadence! The | 
book as a whole must certainly not be | 
missed.” | 
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refreshing qualities: taken at 
bedtime it is easily digested and 
it promotes sound restful sleep: 
taken during the morning it 
supplies the system with sus- 
taining nutriment—and it is 
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and Jennifer are in love. This is good for the plot but bad 
for the psychology. It should have come out on the second 
page where Stanley reviews his past. Surely it was never 
a sound policy, least of all nowadays, to sacrifice psychology 
to plot. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1929. 
42S.) 

Last year, 1928, there was no Crockford, not that there 
was anything particularly wrong with the Church of 
England, but merely because arrangements had to be made 
to alter the printing of this famous directory. It is now 
an admirably planned directory of some 2,000 pages and 
extremely well printed. 


Oxford University Press. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


LEAD AGAINST A NO TRUMP 
DECLARATION (11) 


N my article last week I discussed the lead against a 
ES Trump call when opening one’s partner’s suit. More 

often than not, however, one’s partner will not have 
shown a suit at all, and one is then obliged to open a suit 
of one’s own. This will, as a rule, be one’s longest suit. 
But there are one or two exceptions to this general principle, 
and these we will glance at to begin with. 

(1) If the leader’s longest suit is apparently valueless, 
and he can save the game by playing out other cards, this 
should obviously be done. Suppose, for example, that the 
score is Love-all, that Z calls One No Trump, and that all 
pass. A holds:— 


* 109763 


THE 


A K > 853 @ AERO. 

He would be very ill advised to lead a Spade, since Z may 
well make nine or more tricks, in that suit and in Diamonds, 
without touching either Hearts or Clubs. A should lead the 
King of Clubs, and, unless the play of the hand discloses that 
the game can be saved in any case, should take his five tricks 
and be satisfied. 

(2) If A can afford to show, at the first trick, a certain 
card of entry, i.e., if to show it will not weaken the hand 
too much, it is worth while to do so. Suppose that Z’s call 
is One No Trump and that A holds:— 


AK °% 52 # KQ108643. 


His best lead is the King of Hearts, to be followed by the 
King of Clubs at trick 2; for with reasonable luck the Clubs 
will clear at once, and it may be all-important to B to know 
how he can put Ain. If, however, A has a less solid holding 
of Clubs, e.g., if he holds:— 


296 9 AK > 52 * KJ 986 43, 


it would be quite wrong to lead the King of Hearts. For 
YZ may well hold the Clubs twice, and in that case A’s only 
chance (and a thin one at that) is that he can make use of 
both his cards of entry. He will, therefore, lead the 8 of 
Clubs, 

But these are exceptional cases. Normally A will open 
his longest suit, and the difference between the skilled and the 
unskilled player is that the former will know with which 
card to open it. The half-instructed player, as I mentioned 
last week, will make a rule of leading his fourth-best. This 
is perhaps better than no rule at all, but there are a number 
of important exceptions to it. 

Case 1.—Where A holds three or more honours of his 
suit, his lead should be one of these honours. These leads 
are conventional, and I should advise the novice to 
memorize them. 

Case 2.—Where A's suit is headed by three or more 
cards in sequence, whether honours or not, he should lead 
the top card of the sequence. 

Case 3.—Where A's hand is so bad as to be worthless, 
he should indicate that fact to his partner by leading, not 
the fourth-best of the suit, but the highest. 

Case 4.—Where A has an exceptionally long suit headed 
by the Ace, King, or Ace, he should, in certain circumstances, 
open it from the top. 

These are, I think, all the recognized exceptions to the 
lead of the fourth-best ; save that there may be situations 
in which it is worth while to deceive one’s adversary at the 
cost of deceiving one’s partner. This point I will illustrate 
in a later article. 

Let me now return to Case 1. 


® 96 y 


The conventional leads 
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from a suit headed by three or more honours are as 
follows :— 
From Lead: 
1AKQ K, then Q 
2 AKI K, then proceed according to 
3. A K 10 circumstances (a) 
4,AQJ Q (b) 
5. AQ 10 ?  (e) 
6. AJ 10 
7KQJ K, then Q 
8 KQ 10 K (d) 
9. K J 10 i << <a @) 
10. Q J 10 Ri ae 


Notes on the above :— 

(a) The lead at trick 2 will depend on the cards played 
to the trick, and on those disclosed in Dummy. 

(b) If A holds six or more of the suit and a certain card 
of entry, he should lead the Ace. There is just the chance 
that one adversary holds the unguarded King. 

(c) It is difficult to generalize. I think the lead should 
depend on the number of cards in the suit, the possession or 
otherwise of cards of entry, and the calling. 

(d) The lead at trick 2 will depend on circumstances. 

(e) Some players lead the Knave from K J 10 and the 
Knave, if one’s partner is not expert, is less likely to deceive 
him. But there are obvious advantages in being able to 
show whether one’s highest card is Ace or King. 


(To be concluded.) 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


THE best of the H.M.V. March records is a cheap one, 
Handel’s Organ Concerto in B flat (two 10-in. records. 
B2890-1. 3s. each), played by Dr. Bullock on the West- 
minster Abbey organ. For an organ record the recording 
is good and the music is beautiful. The Concerto actually 
takes only three sides, the fourth having the Water Music 
Suite, Movement in D. 

De Falla is becoming one of the most popular of com- 
posers, not without reason, and we are now given his 
‘* Nights in the Gardens of Spain,’’ a work for orchestra and 
piano, played by a symphony orchestra under M. Coppola, 
with Madame Van Barentzen, soloist (three 12-in. records. 
D1569-71. 6s. 6d. each). It is clever, and contains some 
attractive music, though not as good as his ‘‘ Love the 
Magician.’ The last side is occupied by a piano solo of 
De Falla’s dance ‘* Andaluza.”’ 

Chaliapine supplies the best vocal record: ‘‘O, could I 
but express in song’’ and ‘The Blind Ploughman’”’ 
(DA993. 6s.). In the first he is very good. He sings both 
songs in English, though we doubt whether we should have 
detected this unless we had been told so on the record itself. 
John Goss and the Cathedral Male Voice Quartet sing some 
excellent sea-shanties, ‘‘ Walk him along, Johnny,” ‘* Johnny 
comes down to Hilo,’ ‘‘ O Shallow Brown,”’ and ‘‘ Miss Lucy 
Long *’ (B2940. 3s.). 

An interesting instrumental record is a quartet of 
Spanish lutes. One of the pieces they play is charming, a 
fifteenth-century ‘‘ Trés Caprichos ’’ (12-in. record. D1548. 
6s. 6d.). Mr. Backhaus gives a good performance of 
another set of Chopin Studies, Op. 25, Nos. 3-6 and 8 (12-in. 
record. DB1179. 8s. 6d.). 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


THE new batch of records produced by the International 
Educational Society and Columbia (4s. 6d. each) is the best 
so far issued. Lecture 61 on ‘‘ The Progress of Music,”’ by 
Dr. George Dyson, which occupies five records (D40118-22), 
stands in a place by itself. It is in every way admirable, and 
is both interesting and, by reason of sung illustrations, beau- 
tiful. Dr. Dyson lectures on Plain Song and Descant, Canon, 
Motet, Air and Canzonet, and Madrigal and Ballet. The 
lectures are elementary, but clear and intelligent. In every 
case what he says is illustrated by the singing of an example. 
Everyone who cares for early music should get at least the 
first and second records, for they contain the ‘‘ Hymn after 
Agincourt ’’ and the famous Reading Rota. There are two 
other good lectures: ‘‘ The Romans in Britain,’ by Sir 
George Macdonald (D40112-3), and ‘‘ The Social and Humani- 
tarian Work of the League of Nations,’ by Dame Rachel 
Crowdyv (D40116-7). Another lecture is on ‘t Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Poetry; Modern Poetry and the Animal World” 


(D40114-5), by Professor Ifor Fvens. 
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STUART CHASE 


author of “‘The Tragedy of Waste’’ 
co-author of ‘‘Your Money’s Worth’’ 
contributor to ‘‘Whither Mankind?” 


A. we using machines, or machines us? 
Are they the independent race Samuel Butler 
and others have dreaded, with a biology of their 
A 


Where are 


own, destined to reduce us all to robots? 
billion horsepower are turning wheels. 


the wheels going ? 


Stuart Chase approaches the Machine Age with a 
novel set of lenses and compasses, takes it boldly 
apart and puts it together again—differently. If you 
are weary of wholesale denunciation and wholesale 


praise, here is a new kind of picture. 


On this coupon only—post free 


13 weeks’ subscription including Stuart 
Chase’s series 


$1. 
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6 months with John Dewey’s 
“Impressions of Russia” or any 
other NR book. 
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|and uplifting message of Jesus Christ 


| 
. who would never have heard the saving 
| apart from the wide-spread work of the 
| 


London 
Missionary 
Society 





|in India, China, Africa, Madagascar, 
Polynesia and Papua. 


| 


All friends of world progress are asked to 
consider the invaluable service rendered 
to mankind by Christian missionaries 
and are invited to help the workers of 
this Society in a time of special need. 


The financial year of the L.MLS. closes 
on March 31st. 


Gifts will help the present day succes- 
sors of Morrison, Moffat, Livingstone, 
Gilmour, Chalmers and many other 
pioneers to carry forward a great work 


for God. 





Contributions may be sent to Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary L.M.S., 
Livingstone House, Broadway, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 


Legacies greatly help the Society and 
bequests of all kinds may be made to 
“The London Missionary Society.” 
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IMPERIAL FINANCE—PETROL 


RADE is said to be improving, but not so the Stock 

I Exchange. The trouble is that no industrial com- 
pany presents an outstandingly good report for 1928. 

The chairmen at general meetings express subdued 
optimism, and some, like Mr. Samuel Courtauld, are faintly 
depressing. A year ago chairmen were making roseate 
comparisons between 1927 and the year of a coal strike. 
Nothing of that sort is possible to-day. The past year 
gives shareholders little for congratulation: the present 
gives them the elections. Moreover, new issues are heavy, 
and are putting their weight on markets. The chief liveli- 
ness is still Sir Hugo Hirst. The ** all-British ”’ issue of 
ordinary shares at 42s. by the General Electric has been 
withdrawn, and Sir Hugo has promised to meet representa- 
tives of the American shareholders’ ** Protective Commit- 
tee.”’ (The shares have recovered to 63s.—a price which, 
of course, cannot be justified on dividends of 10 per cent.) 
This is a triumph for the Stock Exchange and the financial 
Press. The Stock Exchange took a serious view of Sir 
Hugo’s action, for jobbers and stockbrokers would lose a 
good deal of business if American speculators withdrew 
their interest in London markets by way of retaliation. The 
London Stock Exchange lives by being an international, 
not a parochial, market. Moreover, the Bank of England 
could not have been happy at the prospect of American 
selling of British securities, as a result of the General 
Electric boycott, with its consequent effect upon the 
sterling-dollar exchange. 

* 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


* * 

The case for discrimination in Imperial loans is put 
by Messrs. Sidney Russell Cooke and E. H. Davenport in 
‘** Imperial Finance ”’ (Pelican Press, 2s.). A study of the 
mass of statistics which are presented (some for the first 
time) leads them to the conclusion that Australia ought to 
borrow less, and that the undeveloped native Colonies and 
Dependencies might conceivably borrow more, “* particu- 
larly as the expenditure of loans for the latter . . . is more 
directly helpful to the export trade of the Mother Country.”’ 
To give effect to a policy of discrimination they propose 
that the privileges accorded to Colonial borrowers in the 
London market should be whittled down—first by raising 
the 5s. per cent. stamp duty on Colonial] securities to 20s. 
per cent., and reducing the 40s. per cent. stamp duty on 
foreign securities to 20s. per cent., secondly, by widening 
the scope of the Trustee Act and thus destroying the semi- 
monopolist position which Colonial Governments occupy as 
the only large-scale purveyors of trustee securities. Their 
first proposal will, no doubt, please the Stock Exchange. 
The 2 per cent. stamp duty, they argue, has rarely acted 
as a check on the export of capital. ‘* The practical effect 
of the 2 per cent. stamp duty has been to drive the foreign 
borrower away from the London market to New York or 
elsewhere where the expenses are less. The experience of 
firms engaged in the investment business in London is that 
the foreign loans placed abroad on account of the British 
2 per cent. duty largely come back to London to find a 
firm home, the net result being an export of capital, but 
the transfer of the issuing profits from London to other 


financial centres.”’ 


* * * 


The proposal to extend the trustee list has a topical 
interest in view of the Liberal plans for curing unemploy- 
ment. The authors of the pamphlet suggest that to in- 
clude (inter alia) the debentures and preference stocks of 
public utilities, which are earning 5 per cent. on their 
ordinary share capital, within the list of trustee securities, 
would be to ** encourage the flow of capital into depart- 
ments of economic activity at home which it is desirable 
to develop and at the same time reduce the artificial 
stimulus to supply capital for less desirable purposes in 
the Dominions.’? They propose that a Standing Trustee 
Committee be appointed to report to the Treasury each 
year its suggestions for new trustee securities. The authors 
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claim that to divert the investment of trust funds from 
Colonial loans which do little to stimulate our export trade 
to loans for some utility enterprise at home is ‘* the saner 
and the sounder view to take of Imperial finance.’’ 

* * * 


The petrol companies’ case gives figures of the com- 
parative prices of petrol in America and Great Britain which 
imply that in some cases petrol is being sold here at a loss. 
These figures, however, do not apply to any of the com- 
panies whose shares are quoted on the Stock Exchange with 
the exception of the Anglo-American Oi] Company. This 
company, being a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, has to buy its supplies from America at 
the current market rate. According to the petrol com- 
panies’ statement, it would have to buy its ** commercial ” 
spirit at 9} cents per American gallon at the Gulf ports, 
which brings the total cost delivered to the British garage 
to ls. 2d. per Imperial gallon. The retail price of ** com- 
mercial ’? spirit is 1s. 5d., but allowing for the dealers’ 
margin of 3d. and for the rebates to commercial users, 
the average price realized by the petrol companies is Is. 14d. 
This suggests that the Anglo-American Oi] Company is 
still not able to make any profit on its ** commercial ” 
spirit sold to commercial users. The Anglo-Persian is in a 
different position because it does not buy its supplies from 
America : it uses its own sources of production, which may 
yield petrol cheaper than 9} cents per American gallon 
at the Gulf. The case of Shell-Mex is different again, be- 
cause its supplies are drawn from all over the world. More- 
over, Shell Transport is a holding company and not more 
than 6 per cent. of the Shell trade is done in Great Britain. 

* 


* * 


While the case for dearer petro] is being studied by 


Cabinet and Press, the shareholders of most oil companies 
are fixing their hopes upon the success of ‘* restriction ”’ of 
over-production in the United States. The latest move of 
the General Conservation Committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute is of prime importance. This Committee 
suggests that as from April 1st the output of crude oil in 
the United States, Mexico, North and South America be 
restricted so as not to exceed the average daily production 
of 1928. Regional Committees of producers have been 
formed to see if this proposal can be carried out—it will 
in any case take time—but it is significant that the big 
producers in Venezuela have agreed to come into the 
restriction line. But oil restriction can only be successfully 
maintained if prices do not rise. It would break down 
under the pressure of public opinion if prices move far 
against the consumer. With copper, the producers and 
refiners can form a ring, and prices can soar without causing 
a murmur of complaint from consumers. The diverse con- 
ditions of the market in copper producers’ shares and oil 
producers’ shares point their own moral. 
* * * 


In 1928 the largest building societies in the country— 
the Halifax Permanent and Halifax Equitable—amalga- 
mated and became the largest building society in the world. 
Like the Prudential Assurance, the Halifax Building Society 
has become a national institution. Its total assets at 
January 31st last, the date of its first report, amounted 
to £54,155,040. The total mortgages were £40,570,655, 
and the total number of borrowers 106,986. It is remark- 
able that 81 per cent. of the mortgages are for less than 
£500 each, and that the average amount is only £879. 
So well placed are these mortgages that the Society has 
to report no properties in possession for twelve months. 
The share liability at January 3lst was £44,517,034 and the 
net profits were £2,153,870, the expenses of management 
being 0.52 per cent. of the share capital and deposits. The 
security for shareholders is, we need hardly add, excellent. 
The paid-up shares receive 5 per cent., and the subscription 
shares 6 per cent., both free of income tax. 











